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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Portable Library of German Authors. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany. 


With Introduction, Biographical Notices, and 
Translations. 
By FRED. H. HEDGE. 


With six portraits on steel. Imp.8vo. Cloth extra. 
$5; sheep, $6; half calf gilt, $7.50; mor., $10. 








“Just at the present time, when Germany anda 
German literature are exciting so much attention, 
this publication is felt to be peculiarly appropriate. 
There is absolutely nothing else short of reading 
the authors in their native tongue which can give 
so general and satisfactory a knowledge of ‘The 
Prose Writers of Germany.’ ”—N. Y. Tribune. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Just Issued : 
A HISTORY 


OF THE 


COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 


OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


By S. S. RANDALL, 
Late Superintendons ef of pénenticn of the City of 


One | 


Octavo Vol 
pen v ume. tly 


, and substantially a and ee. 
trated with six full-page Engrav vings 
of the New York tate Normal 
Schools. Price, $5. 

In this Work Mr. RANDALL has traced with skill 
and force, and with an enthusiasm that lights up 
every page, the History of the Common School 
System of the State of New York, from its origin 
in 179% to its present vast proportions and extended 
scope. He includes the various City and other 
special organizations, and the Religious Contro- 
versies of 1821, 1832, and 1840, and in the concluding 
section reviews some of the leading principles of a 
sound educational system, and gives many practical 
Suggestions, such as his long experience and obser- 
vation make valuable. 


Single copies will be forwarded by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New Yorks 


A NEW BOOK 


By the Author of “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.” 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Beautifully printed and with twenty-four finely ex- 
ecuted full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 80N8, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. Y¥. 





A NEW EDITION, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


A Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. 
BY ALEX. CRUDEN, A.M., 
THE UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
Nearly 900 Pages Royal 8vo. 
Price, in cloth, reduced from $4.00 to $2.75. 
, sheep, " 5.00 to 3.50. 
“ “morocco, “ 6.50 to 4.50 
DODD & MEAD, Pub)ishers, N. Y. 


Only 25 Cents. 


For six months, on trial, of an elegant 
Pictorial Temperance Paper. 
Edited by the author of 

“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” 
Address T. 5. ARTHUR AND SON, 


Philedelphis, Pe- 
DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Ree fe Se ee Se Cy 








NEW BOOKS. 


1. LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


By EpwIn P. WHIPPLE. I vol. 16mo. $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Authors in their Relations to Life: 
Novels and Novelists—Charles Dickens; Wit and 
Humor; The Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; In- 
tellectual Health and Disease ; Use and Misuse of 
Words; Wordsworth; Bryant; Stupid Conserva- 
tism and Malignant Reform. 


This is a volume of remarkable value and attrac- 
tiveness,on subjects relating to Literature and Life. 
It displays happily Mr. Whipple’s —TP a critic 
and a literary artist, his large sound observa- 
tion, his comprehensive and clear-cut Soaant, 
and his vigorous intellectual and mora! heal 


HW. A WOMAN’S POEMS. 


Ivol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Some of the poems in this book have appeared in 
periodicals and won ne little atvention by their 
subtle vein of thought, profound sentiment, and 
lyrical expression. These, with several 
never before published, form a volume which will 
be recognized asa valuable addition to American 
poetical litereture. 


ill. SOMETHING TO DO. 
A New Noveu. I vol. 8vo. Paper, 75 


cents; Cloth, $1.00. 

A story of to-day, picturin ng characters, scenes, 
incidents, and accidents of t = a hour. Its 
rapid movement. nee varied conversa- 
tions, and pone ful style wil Pe Somet to Do 
pm d popular with readers of thd best modern fic- 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price bythe Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


Late TICKNOR & FISLDS, and FIELDS, OSGOOD & Co. 


THE CHARM !! 


A NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SINGING BOOK. 


BY P. P. BLISS. 
(ISSUED APRIL FIFTEENTH.) 





This book is not intended rsede the 
“ PRIZE,” which is selling so ra ast at the pub- 
lishers are now pesmting it in editions of 20,000 each, 
but is issued in deference to the wishes of thou- 
sands who have been charmed by Mr. Bliss’ contri- 
butions to = standard work, and who demand 


more from the eo say 
We do —_ hesitate 8a) thai Son these friends a 


eat 8 may e ct, 
Ge wil tons astonished at the we wonderful versatilit: 


and) wer of as shown the words an 
music of ooHE CHARM. ” "we have seen oe 
proct-shecte a6 of i. ss, as they have come fro: 
the printer, an ait new burst of thrilling 
try or fascinating mel have wondered where 
Pngy Zould all come from, ‘There is but one soiu- 
tion—his heart burns with ‘love for his work. Being 
Superintendent of one of the et ee ef 
in the country, Log E of the tional 
Church of Chicago ; thet hel i and friend of 
al, hittle, 8 ms, ae other 
tel, -school workers, he not only knows 
what is want but is inspired with their enthu- 
siasm. Pp. ll 


THE CHARM 


WILL CERTAINLY BE 


The Great Sunday-School Singing Book of 
the Season! 

As above announced, *‘ THE CHARM” will be 

pane Lo 15th. Price,in boards, 35 cts., or $30 a 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, III. 
WORCESTER’S 


ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY ! 


1854 PACES! 
OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS! 





THE LARGEST! 
THE CHEAPEST! 
THE BEST! 


sa” The BEST SCHOLARS USE IT, and PREFER 
it. BUY WORCESTER and 


HAVE THE BEST. 


For sale by all booksellers. BREWER & TILEsTON, 
Publishers, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 


NORMAL 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Of six weeks (July 6th to Aug. 17th) at 
BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 
THEO. F. SEWARD and CHESTER G. ALLEN 
PRINCIPALS. 





- Mathews, 
Special attention 





orte and Organ. 
are Even to the preparation of 


oeeners. For to 
7 weet SEWARD, Orange, N. J. 


NEW AND ATRACTIVE BOOKS. 


The Daughter ofin Egyptian King. 
An Historical Romance.Translated Soom the gee. 
man of Goqges.Mbors bHenry Reed. 12mo. Fine 
cloth. $1.7 
This is one os the mospowerfu! and interesting 
historical works of fictia that has appeared in a 
long time. The c.araers. incidents, poime, and 
novel give a peculiar intrest to an absorbing story. 


Essays of . a Optimist, 
By i. Wiles Kaye, author of ‘ History 
Warin Affghanisten Hite ot Lord Metcalfe, 
2 eldistory of he Sepo;War,” ~ by lémo. Ext tra 


~**We most sincerely tast that Mr. Kaye’s book 
may find its way into may an English household. 
It Zannot fail to instillessons of manliness.”’— 
Westminister Review. 


Minnesota or Invalids. 
Minnesota as a Home or Invalids. 
Mattocks, M.D. 12mo. Fine cloth. 


-. able and practical wrk, setting forth the ad- 
ntages of Minnesota s a home for invalids per. 
larly those sufferin; from affections of th 

ey 

2” For sale by Booksiiers peek, or will be 

sent, free of charge, upa receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT& 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


SHILOH ; 


WITHOUT A ND WITHIN. 


By W. W. L. JAY. 
Third Thousand, RBmo., 488 pzges, $2. 
‘It is a sweet, simple sory of New Engiand coun- 
try life, show: eee ee ci OR worker for Christ 
and His Church can do . build up the waste places 
and kindle into a flame the smouldering fires of 
a m considera- 


sis. Brewer 





Shiloh, a Se oe 

the fashionable waletiae lanes and this 

history of her life, as ——s to her distant friend. 
The story is well told; tae characters are well de- 
lineated ; the pathetic a the Cosserous ate skill- 
fully blended; and we bave both Ay and wept 
in reading it. ‘We look forward wi h great pleasure 
to the future products of — author's 8 pen, and are 
very sure that her place will be an exalted one 
qmcas the writers of our time.”—Mary Church 


BY THE SEA. 
By MRS. SOPH2RONIA CURRIER, 
AUTHOR OF 


‘Alice Tracy.” 
Second Thousand, iimo., - ~< 
A prominent critic writes of it: “ A story of ve 
unusual inter ~ se It = een of i Bk —-. 
and yet elevated by pu ne pespo The 
are well drawn sharp y individualized: c~\ the 
descriptions are vivid 
religious bm y and assuredly one of the best 
of that class which has ever fallen into our hands.” 
—New York Herald. 
Full list of our publications, including 100 beauti- 
ful books for children, sent free on application. 
or sale by alt Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


EE. P, DUTTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


SongS °* SalvatioN. 
BY AND 


T. E. Perkins Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


ONGS OF SALVATION has sun 
thousands of the leading - 
the United States and Canada 


ONGS OF SALVATION is a 
a introduced. 80, 


$1.75. 





~ | its way into 
ay-schools of 


eneral favorite 
sold in seven 


ONGS OF SALVATION contains more valuable 
4 and tunes for its size and price than any 
her Sunday-school music-book. 


ONGS OF SALVATION is noted for the purity 
sweetness, pimpiietty, elegance, and devotional 
fervor of its hymns 


ONBS OF SALVATION is rich in beautiful and 
a popenate tunes, easy to learn, to sing, and to 
ember 


we g OF SALVATION is free from pur 
and Sr. rhymes, from musical blunders 
and em jingles, and from doctrinal error. 


yn OF SALVATION abounds in pure poets? 
ra) truth, sweet melod ay. w rich bas 
and the spirit of worthy praise 


ey OF SALVATION is a book whieh You 
may safely introduce EVERYWHE 


Tastefully and substantially bound in boards, 
Only $30 a Hundred. 


Sends 25 cents, with your address, and you will 
receive a paper-bound (mailable) copy for examina- 
tion. 

Send your address and a stamp, and you will re- 
ceive specimen pages. 


T. FE, PERKINS, Publisher, 


143 Righth St., New York. 
(Near Broadway.) 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
ag A the en of “Ecce Colum” and “ Pater Mundi.” 
m the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I I redetee 
that t God has raised up in the author of ‘ 
ium one qualifi ed to meet the Sabelcovtag oct eclenes 
e . 

From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 

first mark in the nignest realms of thou ght. » 

AD FIDEM., 1 - ° 1.50. 
PATBR MUNDI. jamo., --  -  - 1.50. 
ECCE mo. 1.25. 

ie book sent free “ot postage on receipt of 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 








a ORTON AL oe P Patek» TORIES, 8 vols., 


Sones, © yo vols now ready, 
geabeace some some of mnebes ‘books ever 





TOTHROP 4, 4,99. Ryplaners: 8 on. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


{3 Astor Place, New York, 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass,, 


HAVE JUST READY: 


I. The Story of My Life. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With a 
portrait of the author. In one volume crown 
8vo, cloth. Price $2.00. 


*,* The American edition of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s “ Story of My Life,” will have special in- 
terest as containing an addition to the Danish 
version of the past fourteen years, written out by 
the author for his American readers, and now first 
translated into English. The entire book, indeed, 
is new in its present form, for the little volume 
called “The True Story of My Life” is only a 
translation from a brief German sketeh, and this is 
a full translation of the complete work. As An- 
dersen’s early life was full of curious romance, and 
his maturity has been spent roving about Europe 
among the Literati, the book will contain abundant 
material of a lively nature. 


ll. Three Successful Ciris. 
By JULIA CROUCH. One vol.12mo. Price $1.50. 
*,* A bright, animated novel of three young girls 
leaving a Connecticnt home to try their fortune in 
New York, as three young men might do. The for- 
tunes of a year are told, and the reader is let into 
the secret of their success. They are no angular, 
uncomfortable girls, these three, but lively, irre- 
pressible and genuine girls of character and pluck. 
Every one will agree thas they earned their success 
by pretty hard rubs. 


lll. The Life of Nathaniel Creene, 


Major-General in the Army of the Revolution. By 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE, author of 
“ Historical View of the American Revolution.” 
8vo. Volumell. Price $4.00. 


IV. South’s Sermons. 


Sermons preached upon several occasions by 
ROBERT SOUTH, D.D. Vols. IV. and V.,com- 
pleting the work. 8vo., cloth. Price per vol- 
ume, $4.00. 


Lately Published : 


CLEMENT’S HANDBOOK OF ART...........93 25 
ANDERSEN'S STORIES AND TALES ~ 2% 
FROM FOURTEEN TO FOURSCORE........ 150 
HOWELL’S SUBURBAN SKETCHES....,... 175 
THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. Gray........ 175 


*, Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
i receipt of prices annexed. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


War Powers 
Under the Constitution of the United States, 
Military Sane, Lye ye and Militar 
Governm now first published, WA 
CLAIMS OF ALIENS, with Notes on the His- 
tory of the Executive and Legislative Depart- 
ments during our Civil War,and a collecsing. of 
Cases Sones = the National Courts. By Wm. 
initing. Price, $3.50. Law sheep, $4.50; 
alf cal 


Guilt pote y ae 


By Mad. Marie Bophie Swartz, guthee of “Gold 
ana Name,” * Birth and Education.” &c. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg and 
a sins nereeae A. Brown. 


vission to Mule. Christina 
an tee ~ a t 


1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
Over th the Ocean ; 
Or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. By 
Curtis Guild, Editor of the Boston Gages 
Bulletin, Boston. lvol. Crown 8vo. $2.50 
Insanity in Women. 


Causation and preetnens of Refiex Insanit 
rof. H. R. Storer, M.D. 1 AN 


The Model Prayer. 
A Course of Lecttires on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D.D., author of * Re- 
presentatve Men,” ‘ Representative Women,” 
etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Duel Between France and Ger- 
many. 
With its Lesson to Civilization, Lecture by 
Hon. Charles Sumner. Crown 8vo. Paper, s. 
Fuller’s Complete and Perpetual 
ee 
of ealendat a ome and comprehensive set 
meontar pee every year from 1428 O.8. 
900 N. 8.; the aid of which any person can 
ad eupa ho for any of the years com- 
prised within the above riod, and ascertain 
vith oom ree the exact day of the 
uired in any year, past, pres- 
" y John E. Fuller, proprietor and 
author of “ Fuller's Computing kona, im 
+ Power Computer, etc. 12m Cloth 


The Fig Fight at Dame Europa’s 


+ eg aoe the German por thrashed the 
French Boy ona how the English Boy looked 
on. Paper, 16 cts 


&@™ Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 
NEW BOOKS, 


BY 


CARLTON & LANAHAN, 
805 BROADWAY. 


The Problem of Evil 








ZION’S HERALD. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


Of 16 Pages, Cut and Stitched. 


THE MOST ELEGANT AND OOSTLY 
OF OHUROH JOURNALS 
FOR 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


Tt has more than Two Hundred 
Contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


RELIGIOUS, 
SECULAR, 
DOMESTIC 
AND 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ALSO, AN 


Agricultural Department, 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS.CLASS. 


To Business men it offers one of the most attrac- 
tive mediums for advertising in New Bngland. 
Specimen copies Free. 


Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, Editor.” 
A. S. WEED, Publishing Ag’t. 
36 Bromiield St., Boston. 





Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, ete., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 





102 Nassau street, New York 


Translated from the French by M. Ernest Navilie. 
By Professor J. P. LACROIX, M.A. 

QRmo. The only authorized edition. Price, $1.50 
This great work was delivered in a series of lec- 

tures to popular audiences, and is maked by the 

eminently French transparency of style. It will be 

found clear and attractive to the most ordinary 

thoughtful reader. 


THE PRINCE OF PULPIT ORATORS, 


A PORTRAITURE OF 


REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M. A. 


IUustrated by Anecdotes and Incidents, with a 
Likeness. 


By Rev, J.B. WAKELEY, D.D. 
16mo., pp. 400. 


seeeeeeneeee seeeee oeeeee rere rerer eer 


The reader will find a condensed story of White- 
field, the cream of his history, the marrow of his 
biography, an epitome of his life and character, 
illustrated by striking anecdotes and thrilling in- 
cidents. 


NEw AND Goop Books. 


Ma. AND MINING of. i the Boeke Mountains, 
land Basin, and the Pacific Blope: Com- 

sing Treatises on Mrnin Law, Mineral 
cal Processes. By Ros- 
800 pages 8vo, extra 





cloth. Price, $4.50. 


ATERNITY. A Treatise for Wives. and 
Mothers. By T.8. VERDI, A D. Extra 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. Price, $2.2. MMi hird Bdition. 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive him. With Keminiscences 
of the "Bb. With By HIRAM WoopRUFrF. 
as; 412 paar th steel-plate porteais. Ex. cloth, 


RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 
CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET BED ECH- 

} og mo. 3890 pages; profusely illustrated. 
ice, $2. 


HRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
Choruses, Quartets. and Set Pieces, e By 
JOuN ZUNDEL. 8vo, 160 pages. Boards, 31; cloth, 


ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, $2. 


UR SEVEN CHURCHES. Right Lectures by 
K. BEECH 16me. Paper, 50 cents; 
extra a cloth. the $1; “cloth gilt, $1.25. 
. BEECHER'’'S SERMONS, First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Series, uniformly bound. 


e 
H, hs vols., about 460 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. me ” 


The above books for sale by all \ 
ny poms ft ope by Booksellers, or sent 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

No. 27 Park Place, WN. ¥. 

0, TRE Sag RY, A MonTELy 

vm he FOUNGEST READERS. 
y Iifastrated. 


say - 4 you — ary + Ogrorwemeat. 
JOHN L. 





$1.50 





}4 Addreas the Publisher, 


SHOREY 
Bromfield street, Boston 
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INSURANC®, 








STATEMENT OF 
THE 


National Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton-st. 
For the Year Ending 31st Dec., 1870. 


— j——. 


Receipts during 1870. 


For Premiums and Extra Premiums...... $467 925 O4 
* Interest 25,639 83 
“ Kent, Profiton Sale of U. 8. Bonds and 

Discount on Claims 13,369 92 


Total Reeeipts............. - +. -$506,934 79 


Disbursements during 1870 


Paid Death Claims.. ‘ . .$ 69,500 00 

“Dividends, Return. Premiums, Pur- 
chased Policies, etc............. 
Expenses, Taxes, Bevenue Stamps, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, Commis- 
sions, etc.. 


- 114,125 91 


183,137 22 


«. - $966 763 13 


seeeee Perret 


Total Disbursements... 


Assets. 


Cash in Bank and on hand 

United States Bonds 

New York State and County Bonds 

Brooklyn City Bonds 

Loans on Policies in force 

Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums de- 
ferred, and Premiums and Interest 
in course of collectionand transmis- 

300,712 21 

Temporary Loans on Stocks, Interest ac- 

crued, aiid all other property 


$ 41,656 56 
82,725 00 
91,100 00 

2,040 00 
372,457 05 


38 656 75 
Total Assets, Janaary 1, 1871 
=. 


The following Shows the Progress of 
the Company : 


Policies issued in 1864 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1865 
Insuring the sum of.... 
Policies issued in 1866 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1867 
Insuring the sum of... 
Policies issued in 1868 
Insuring the sum of... 
Policies issued in 1869. 
Insuring the sum of 
Policies issued in 1870 


$32,500 


onw 


yoo7 


,900 


3,908,766 
Attention is called to the Company’s new Tables of 
Rates and Plans of Insurance, full information in 
regard to which can be procured by application to 
the Company or any of its Agents. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice Pres’t. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
CHARLES G. PEARSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Call or send tor Circular. 
Agents Wanted. 


Empire Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of NEW YORK. 
Office, 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


First Policy issued April 3d, 1869. 

Total No. Policies issued to Dee. 3ist, 1870 

Total Amount Risk thereon. 

No. Policies issued in year endiug Dec. ist, 
ee ee eee $5 edpeqeesbectincscocec. GT 

Amount of Risk theveon pended ecccace «+. $10,656,407 50 
Compare this with the oldest companies: 





7,184 


Average Number of 
Policies issued an- 


COMPANIES. nually in the 





Mutual Life. 

S44 New Ss Prsiend Mutual.. 
Mutual E Benef 

346 |Connecticut Maia: 
ie ee ay mal. 


1850 ha 
1851 |Massachusetts Mucual.. 
1851 | Phoenix Mutual.......... % 
1853 ‘Knéckerbocker.... ...... 


Total assets to Dec. dist, 1870, 7 ay 95. 

Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mium,. 

All other Policies NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
mAums, 

All RESTRICTIONS upon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 
removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 

ONE-THIRD of all premiwms loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no increase of annual payment on any 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 
Policy. 
will 
continue 











Whole-Life 
One Annual Prem 2 
Three « "| Sepoliey 2 6 
Four = Ro 8g 
Five “ 9 force 10 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTBED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the wire 
OFFICE 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Pretidect. ; 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS, K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r, 
EVERETT CLAPP,.Superintendent, 


earsand 3days. 
y i “ n ay 


“ “ 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 

NEW YORK, January 26, 1871. ° § 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 

on the 31st December 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from ist Jan., 1870, to 3lst Dec., 1870... $5,270,690 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1870 2,155,723 64 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,426,413 73 


OFFICE OF THE 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist boot 


uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870. + #5. 392, 738 55 


Losses paid during the same period 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses,... $1, 063, 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. .. . $8,843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377 B50 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 217,500 00 
Interest, and suftiry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 


.352 08 
* 2,089 915 95 
Cash in Bank 316, 


125 45 
Total Amount of Assets..... oe. 14,183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or thetr legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. BoGert, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 


JOUN D. JoNEs, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
HENRY Cort, 
WM. C. PICKERSGILL, 
LEWIS CURTIS. 
CHARLES H. Ru SSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARST6EW, ' 
A. P. PILLoT, 
M E. DODGE, 

. C, FERGUSSON, 
AVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
JAMES Low, 
~ A. HAND, 

J. HOWLAND, 
By NJ. BABCOCK, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
GORDON W. BUTNH. AM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCRY, 
GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
w . WEB 


ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
HAS P. BURDETT, 

ALEX. V. BLAKE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 





INCORPORATED 1821, 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 

One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Union. 


Capital, 
sets, 


= $500,000 00 
1,407,788 30 


DIREUCTORS: 
Wm. P. PALMER, RICHARD HH. BROWNE, 
THOS. BARRON, EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
RICHARD TIGHE, ANDREW J. SMITH, 
HLENRY ELSWORTH, Wa. H. Macy, 
1 WIN D. MORGAN, JONATHAN THORNE, 
SIDNEY MASON, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
PeTER COOPER, ROBERT S. HOLT, 
JAMES COLLES, Isaac H. WALKER, 
Henry BAYLIS, JOHN A. STEWART, 
JAMES B. JOHNSTON, FRANCIS LELAND, 

WM. H. CASWELL 
yx. P: PALMER, Presiden 

NDREW J. SMITH, Vice President. 
GEO. B. HODGSON. Secretary, 


f= tna Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 51 Years. $28,000,000. 


January |{, 1871, 
Total Assets, $5,782,635 O9 





Liabilities 


Claims not due and anad- 
justed, - 5 : 


$283,914 04 


New York Agency, 62 WALL S8T,, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 149 MONTAGUE ST.,, 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, $783,850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


Gaunt, T. SKIDMORE, present. 
NRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-P 





History, Bi 


an Li iy 


En 


BEING 


RAREAND OURIOUS 


Curious ‘andl of 


OUR ANNUAL 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED ae OF A COLLECTION OF 
EFUL AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Offered at and Vow cost prices, in order to reduce our rapidly accumulating Stock, and make room for Fresh Invoices, pre- 
senting the best opportunity for purchasing to Private Indiv iduals and Libraries. 


TEE OLDEST AND CHE APES 
IMPORTA 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODE 
COMPRISING 


ANY OF THESE WORKS ARE 


NOW OPENING. 


Per Cunard Steamer “Java.” 


NOW READY, 


CLEARANCE CAT 


AS WELL ASB8 
CATALOGUES MAILED GRATIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
TIONS BY WEEKLY STEAME 


ST IMPORTI 


R,.RE AND VALUABLE LONDON BOOKS, 


N, 
SUITABLE FOPUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND GENTLEMEN’S PRIVATE LIBRARIES IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE 


ages and Travels, Books Relat ng to America, Essays and Letters, Fiction, Science, Bibliography 
na, Philology, £ -olygraphic Authors, Fine Arts, Architectur 
theology, French and Italian, Latin and Greek Classics, with 
cyclopedias, etc., and a Rich Collection of 


SINDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, ALL IN PERFECT LIBRARY CONDITION. 


e, etc., Facetia, Drama, Poetry, 
Translations, Reviews, 


Rare Occurrence. 
The whole having tn selected with judgment and care in the best Foreign Markets by our Special Agent. 


For sale at exceedingly low prices for cash. 


A temarkably Fine and Choice Invoice Just to Hand 


ALOGUE, 


NG HOUS 
RS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


London, and 138 Fulton St., N. Y. 





MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURNCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 


Issues all kinds of Lit and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual Sy#m, free from restric- 
tion on travend! occupation. 

All Policies are non-fefeitable and participate in 
the profits ¢€ the Company. 


B. F. BEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secreary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Ledical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Cansel. 


The officers of this (ompany are prepared to 
make liberal terms wits responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men fom every quarter, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY; 
New York. 


. 257 Broadway, 





102 Broadway, - 


BRANC4 OFFICES, 
No. 201 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 
No. 106 BROADWAY, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital - - 500,000 00 
Cash Assets, $2,538,037 74 


Insures against loss and dumage by fire on all kinds 
of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, 
farm proverty, including stock, RENTS, LEASES, 
and all o. her insurable property, at reasonable rates 
of Premium, on the PARTICIPATING PLAN, dtvid- 
ing three-fourths of the profits of its business to 
its customers. 


GEORGE T. HOPE. President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTU-AER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFIC4, No. i135 BROADWAY. 





CASH URPITAL. . « © $2,500,000 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, ° z ° ° 4,578,008 02 
(iabilities, . + + © ;© © e 199,668 71 


ABSTRACT OF THE 

THIRTY-FRH'TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 

showing the condition of the Com any on 

the Ist day of January, 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balance in Bank. 

Bonds & Mortgages, tirst lien on Real Est., tases 

Loans on Stocks, payable ondemand, . 

United States ‘eo, market value) . 1, 

State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, 

Bank Stocks market were) .« «+ e 
it January, 1871,. .« 


Balance in hands of Agents, 

Bills is Rec. (for Premiums on Inland Risks,&c. 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, 
Premiums due On Policies at this office, 
Steamer Magnet and Nahas tu wl Apparatus, 
Real Estate, »? e 
Government Stamps on hand, ye 


Total, ges Pe° Set Gg $4,578, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, &ecretary. 


ENTS. Insure in the TRAV- 
ELDPRS LIFE AND 
AC INSURANCE to., of Hartford. 
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THEO. KEELER. Secretary. 
Wm. R. SKIDMORE, Ass’t Tec y. 





To General Agents—Life Insurance.— 
One of the most prominent and progressive “ All 
Cash”’ Life Insurance Companies of New York, 
holds ready for re-assignment, some of the best 
General Agency Districts in the New England, Mid- 
dle and Western States. Life Insurance men, of 
experience and approved standing, are invited to 
make application for territory, giving references 
and extent of previous business. Opportunities 
are here presented to men of the first talent, to 
secure fields seldom to be had from a first-class 


company- Address, ‘GENERAL AGENCY,” 
P. O. Box 1837, New York. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


Pocket Pr oapeckus of the best Illustrated Fam- 
uy Bible, punite in both aoe sh and German, 
Fianna a ee 7 of fille prononary, Analysis, 

rmony, an of ons. 
dress W. T & CO. 26 8 Th St. Phila, Pa. 











ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to_get up clubs. Our answer 

is, send for Price List, and a club form’ will accom- 

pany it with full directions, making a large saving 

to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 
‘ THE 

GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY; 


31 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 
P. O. Box 5643.) New Yorr. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS, Prop’. 
DINING ROOMS. 
Booms 50 cts.. 75 cts, and $1 00 
PER N1IGH1. 
135, and 137 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK. 








BGAR, how madein 10 hours, without drugs. 





8 O'CLOCK. 





VIN" Particuiars 


Particulars 10 cents, F, SAGE, Cromwell, Ot, 


GRO CERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Reand! 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &., &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 
son by THORNE & CO.,, 
36 Front St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 


Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 








Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
ower pricesthan any house in this line. We sell 
nane but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 
Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 





GOOD SOAP, like good wine, ts tmproved by 


age. 
Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
soap was found in a go state of preservation 
ar «3 having been buried over 1,700 years. 
box of soap in a family is better than “money 
at interest.” as, when from three to six months 
old, one poene will go farther than three pounds of 
aah aye 
741 uur grocer for a box of CRAMPTON’S IM- 
piri L LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not 
keep it. send your orders to CRAMPTON RROTHERS, 
54 woeus Steen Street, Sarah York. 


BELLS. 


For Garmin. F Schools, .Academies, ame Fire 
Alarms, &c., &c., of Pwre Bell Metal vedi and 
ria), Warranted and fitted with improved mount- 
ings at lowest cash prices. Also LGAM 
LLS, at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogues a oo 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Oid Established Troy Bel! Foundry 


Y, N. Pe Core! aay yams vom rire @ assort- 

ment of urch, Academy, ¥ , and 

other Bells boas tf , hand and mace to order. 
etal (Copper and Tin). Hung 

with Rotary itand —_ durabie 

ever u Wa ED SATISFACTOR 

illustrated Catalogue sent free eyes applt- 


JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacturea eungetey quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, . ime, Tower-Clock, 
Steamboat, a ay and other Bells of 
pure wy and ae mounted in the most approved 


ee 9 and full ice Copal epsent tree 
i os BELY & Rime 4¥, Troy,N 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely Foundery at West} 
Troy. N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bellis than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 


Troy, N. Y. 
E.A &G.R.MENEELY. 











Large 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





\ ANTED.,-—A situation as Teacher or Gover- 
ness by a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 1 a. 
Good reference given. Address ‘Teac 
Box 111, Middletown, N. ¥. 








Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 


No. 4 (Old No. a, Schermerhorn 8t., corner of 
rt St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction we war at this Conservatory in the 
follow branches :—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano- 
olin, Violoncello, F ute, Cornet-a-Piston, 
‘rass Instruments, Formation —_ pag te 
Harmon y one 
es, Drawing end Pain 
hauer Serva’ ak of Music,” iss open L, the your. 
Pupils can begin a’ time. on the P1 
ano and Violin +4 ‘Derticularly nvited to join, in 
ry) Paspils foundation, to their future 
— os Conserva- 





Ss. B. J ONES, 
276 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
Ladies’ Trimmings in Fringes, 


Gimps, Guipure Lace, Satins, 


Buttons, &c. 
The completest assortment of 
Fine French Ribbons 
to be found in the city. 


New Shades in all Widths to 
match. 


Fine Real Lace Goods, 


FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 


STANDARD SMALL WARES in full as- 
sortment. 


_ 


All the 





SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 











Og elews Jasin 


Delivered FRBE and at MY RISK at any Post Office 


and better than they 
reenhouses. 
risk, and I ppeamantes all 
ow ood orde 


in the United States, chea 
can be bougat from local 
Money may be sent at m 
lants to arrive safely an 
nd for Circular to iE WARLN NG, JR. 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 
The ae Tomato ( —. seed), one 
packet, % cents; five for $1.00 
Plants of the same by mail (postpaid) 2% cts. each 
six for $1. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
I87i. 
We dig and ship Treesall through April! Special 
attention paid to packing retail orders. 


SF RCIALTIBG.— Dahan de Bordeaux Pest, 
Grimes Pippin ee. The Eumelan Grape, Cut 
Leaved Weeping Birch 


Send for prices, and 3 ‘Catalogues, 144 pages | 


GRAVES, SELOON, WILLARD & CO., 
Washington St. Nurseries, Geneva, N.Y. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 
OFFERS 


1 000, 4 Apple Rocterete. best 


2, ae = edge Plants, e 
t) Minehel est Apple Seed, #10 per ke 
600 Bushels mere 


ose Potatoes, $1.25 per bushel. 
600 Acres! Fruit ade Evergreen Trees, AllSizes, 
Best Quality, Low Prices 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses, 
Greenhouse Piants, Finest Collection, 


New Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents; Seed a 
lant Catalogues, for Stamp. Wholesale | Price te 
Free. Address as above. 


1871. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Issue their Annual Descriptive 


Catalogue of Flower Seeds 


on the First of Februa ha — will be mailed to 
Novelty Seekers and al 


Standard Flower ng Bulbs, &c., b 
dressing 15 JOHN STRELT: NEW YO 








ee AT ona poe. 








in want of reliable and 
ad- 
K, 








(ESTABLISHED 184 


8. STEPHENS 
Uphotetory ac and Furniture 
arehouse, 
129 Atlantic Street, BROOKLYN. 


All goods warranted to be as represented. Uphol- 
stering and aiten done in the best manner. 


CHURCH ‘CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 

















Institute. 
a 
olnttinea BS aioe AB for ladies and 
tlemen in the ane 
" Jin ne wor Catal u 
tine ges fot Salon 
present Superintendent, C. 
VEMALE PELLece. Bordentown, N. J.— 


eir studies. 
Fort Edward C 
erm. March 16. a 
omits t 
Worcester, Ms ss. Established 4 bn HS at the 
es, qdaress Bey. H, BRAKELEY, Pres 





per seek ay ty 
and washing. 
Highland Military Academy, 
Towu Boara and Tui Mion ae per year. For Cata- 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 
SAMPLES and Prices sent free omapplication 
AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 

524 Broadway, N. Y. 

VW_.A-WILLARD & Co. 

" LOOKING GLASSES. 
177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 
W. J. GRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LookiNnc- -CLASSES, 
anere Coat Geet Aaatat? YORK 
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THE BABY. 


BY ASHTON CURRIER. 


rT HE baby sits in her cradle, 
Watching the world go round, 
Enwrapt in a mystical silence 
Amid all the tumult of sound. 
She must be akin to the flowers, 
For no one has heard 
A whispered word 
From this silent baby of ours. 


Wondering, she looks at the children, 
As they merrily laughing pass, 
And smiles o’er her face go rippling 
Like sunshine over the grass, 
And into the heart of the flowers; 
But never a word 
Has yet been heard 
From this silent darling of ours. 


Has shea wonderful wisdom, 
Of unspoken knowledge a store, 
Hid away from all curious eyes, 
Like the mysterious lore 
Of the birds and the bees and the flowers? 
Is this why no word 
Has ever been heard 
From this silent baby of ours? 


Often she seems to listen 
To something we never can know; 
Perhaps to the voices of angels, 
Who silently come and go; 
Making brighter her golden hours 
With many a word 
That wiil never be heard 
From this silent baby of ours. 


Ah, baby, from out your blue eyes 
The angel of silence is smiling — 
Though silvern hereafter your speech, 
Your silence is golden—beguiling 
All hearts to this darling of ours, 
Who speaks not a word 
Of all she has heard, 
Like the birds, the bees, and the flowers. 





ON THE JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
SABBATH. 


BY PROF. JAMES D. DANA. 


OME change in the signification to be attached 
Ss to the precepts of the Decalogue was evi- 
dently enjoined, or implied, in the teachings of 
our Saviour. In reply to the young inquirer, Christ 
gave a comprehensive summary of all law under 
the word Love. The inquiry, therefore, comes 
up, whether this summary does away with the 
Decalogue by a substitute, or whether we should 
receive it rather as spiritualizing its great princi- 
ples; and if the latter, whether it was a spiritual- 
izing of all its injunctions, or of all except that 
relating to the Sabbath—the Sabbath being a part 
of the forms of the old dispensation, and therefore 
unnecessary under the new, where every day 
should be alike holy. As Christ makes no men- 
tion of the Sabbath in his summary, this exception 
seems to be well founded. 

My own opinion is that the great principles in 
the Deealogue are all immutable principles, not 
admitting of abrogation. They were embodied in 
the Two Tables in the form required to meet the 
condition of the race as it then existed; and they 
were intended to receive expansion or develop- 
ment, as the development of man went forward. 
The principles are three: Reverence toward God ; 
Justice to man; and the observance of a day of 
rest and worship. The first two declare man’s 
duty to God and man; the third regards man’s 
weakness, and provides for his nurture in that 
duty ; makingthe Sabbath obligatory, because God 
in his omniscience knew man and _.his necessities. 
In the order of the Decalogue, the Jast is naturally 
placed between the other two. Both of the prin- 
ciples, Reverence toward God, and Justice to man, 
are drawn out in special precepts in consideration 
of the imperfectly-developed condition of man: 
the former covering three commandments, the lat- 
ter six; yet in each group the idea or principle is 
essentially one. 

Viewing, then, the Decalogue as an. embodiment 
of these three gréat principles, what became of 
it under the new dispensation ? 

All acknowledge that the principle of reyerence 
toward God was not revoked, but that its precepts 
were expressed in the one command of “Love to 
God.” So also the precepts enjoining justice to 
man (which implied love, though not expressing 
it) came forth in the comprehensive “Love to 
Man.” And Love was made an intelligible com- 
mand by its incarnation before the world, But 
was the other principle, that pertaining to the 
Sabbath, recalled? Was the day unnecessary un- 
der the spiritualizing element of love, and is this 
to be inferred from our Saviour’s summary ? 

As the commandment respecting the Seventh 
Day was from the first, an enactment to secure 
man’s spiritual improvement and obedience to 
duty, and not an expression of that duty, it could 
not properly have been included in the summary 

given, by Christ ; for. the Sabbath was intended 
only as a means toward the great end. Moreover, 
Christ’s reannouncement of it would haye been a 


| perpetuation of the seventh day ; and asubstitution 
of the first day would have been out of time at any 
| period before the resurrection, the event it com- 
memorates. Our Saviour, therefore, simply en- 
joined love—the true interpreter of all law, as well 
as the sum of all duty. 

Against the recalling of the Sabbath, there are 
the following considerations: 

First, the seventh day of rest is based on man’s 
physical nature. The adoption of the period of 
the week,in the ordinances given to the Jews, 
aftords a presumption that there is some special 
adaptedness in the constitution of man for such a 
cycle of labor and rest; since God’s ordinances 
are, in their fundamental principles, expressions 
of universal law. If, further, the week of seven 
days existed among men anterior to the Mosaic 
ritual, as seems to be true, this should be received 
as showing conclusively somethin& in man’s phys- 
ical nature demanding it. Again, the recognition 
of the week in the history of creation (unless the 
Mosaic narrative is a fable) is yet profounder evi- 
dence that the division is based on a law in man’s 
nature: not a law so obvious that all men would 
at once intuitively perceive if, yet so essential 
that God in his ordinances would announce it, as 
he has done. 

The prominence of the number seven in nature 
and history is another argument for the cycle ; but 
upon this I lay no stress. It is of real weight as 
to man’s physical nature, that the cycle of the 
week is in some of his diseases, as in many fevers. 
It is to be noted that alternation of work and rest is 
one of the most comprehensive of natural laws; 
and plants no less than animals have their period 
of rest in the revolving days and years; and it is 
thence most reasonable that man, haying an ac- 
tive mind as well as a growing body, and every 
way a sensitive nature, should have been subor- 
dinated to 1 cycle not influencing appreciably the 
inferior life of the world. 


Whatever force should be allowed to some of 
these considerations, it can hardly be questioned 
that the cycle is a reality in nature and man, as 
well as in revelation. 

A second argument against the recalling of the 
Sabbath flows from the object of the day. It was 
instituted eminently for man’s spiritual improve- 
ment, his’sinfulnes demanding that there should 
be this recurring season to break the torrent of 
the world, and let im God upon the mind. Man 
has not changed in this respect, although he has 
outgrown the Jewish ceremonial. The day is as 
much required now as before the coming of Christ. 
The scoffer at the Bible knows that if he could 
break up the day, and relieve the minds of men 
from this dominance of the Book and the pulpit, 
the solemnizing influence of Sunday quiet, Sunday 
bells, Sunday freedom from busy shops and count- 
ing-rooms, his party and the devil would have an 
easy triumph. If there is now this power in the 
day, then its appointment must have been a per- 
petual ordinance for man’s spiritual as well as 
physical good; for it bears upon the interests of a 
kingdom not short-lived, like the Jewish, but 
enduring forever. 


On these grounds I argue that the three great 
principles enunciated in the Decalogue were irre- 
versible. The Jewish ceremonial law recognized 
the same three principles, and, so far, the cere- 
monial law also stands ; but the Decalogue differed 
in being a separate, distinctive, and emphatic an- 
nouncement of the unchanging moral law, sent 
forth, we may rightly say, with the special super- 
scription of Jehovah, and not to be recalled. Christ 
exalted one of the three great principles into su- 
preme love to God, another into universal love to 
man; and this supreme and universal love was to 
exalt the third, so as to make it the great means 
of securing the end of his mission and of all his- 
tory—the redemption of man. His teachings, free- 
ing man from mere forms, broke the shackle that 
bound the mind to the precise seventh day, but did 
not disturb the old obligation to sanctify a seventh 
day. 

The change in the day with the beginning of 
the Christian era was therefore no abrogation of 
the commandment. The force in that love which 
Christ imparted to his disciples was mighty and 
irresistible, and, under its influence, probably 
without command, heart responding to heart, and 
all bound to Him who had ascended, they at once 
substituted the day of the resurrection for the 
seventh. It left all other relations the same; the 
same binding power in the prineiples of the Dee- 
alogue, the same authority for its precepts; the 
day the same, except the mere formal fact of the 
particular twenty-four hours of the week. 

I therefore ‘hold that as God in his love put 
into the week a Sabbath day fer man, so while 
time shall last, and man need help and spiritual 
renovation, the weeks will continue, by God’s will, 
to have not merely a first day, or Sunday, but a Sab- 
bath day, . The spiritualized law does not enjoin, 
it is true, the aseetieism or observance of formal- 
ities connected with the day in the mind of the 
Jew; but it does require such a use of its hours as 








shall carry forward Christ’s work of redemption, 
and promote in ourselves and others likeness to 
Christ in heart and life. 

New Haven, March 80, 1871. 





MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 


HARRY HENDERSOWN’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” * Minister’s Wooing,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I AM INTRODUCED INTO SOCIETY. 


OLTON and I were sitting, up to our ears in 

new books which had been accumulating 

for notice for days past, and which I was turning 

over and dipping into here and there with the 

jaded, half-disgusted air of a child worn out by 
the profusion of a Thanksgiving dinner. 

“TI feel perfectly savage,” I said. “What a 
never-ending harvest of trash! Two, or at the 
most, three tolerable ideas, turned and twisted in 
some novel device, got up in large print, with 
wide margins—and, behold, a modern book! I 
would like to be a black frost and nip them all 
in a night !” 

“Your dinner didn’t agree with you, apparent- 
ly,” said Bolton, as he looked up from a new sei- 
entific work he was patiently analyzing, making 
careful notes along the margin; “ however, turn 
those books over to Jim, who understands the 
hop, skip, and jump style of criticism. Jim has 
about a dozen or two of blank forms that only 
need the name of the book and publisher inserted, 
and the work is done.” 

“What a perfect farce,” said Tf. 

“The notices are as good as the books,” said 
Bolten. “ Something has to be said to satisfy the 
publishers and do the handsome thing by them; 
and the usual string of commendatory phrases 
and trite criticism, which mean nothing in par- 
ticular, I presume imposes upon nobedy. It is 
merely a form of announcing that such and such 
wares are in the market. I fancy they have very 
little influence on public opinion.” 

“But do you think,” said I, “that there is any 
hope of a just sehool of book criticism—something 
that should be a real guide to buyers and readers, 
and a real instruction to writers ?” 

“That is a large question,” said Bolton, “and a 
matter beset with serious difficulties. While 
books are a matter of commerce and trade; while 
magazines which criticise books are the property 
of booksellers, and. newspapers depend on them 
for advertising patronage, it is too much to expect 
of human nature, that we should always get 
wholly honest, unbiassed opinions. Then, again, 
there is the haste, and rush, and hurry of. our 
times, the amount of literary driftwood that is all 
the while accumulating! Editors and critics are 
but mortal men, and men kept, as a general thing, 
in the last agonies of weariness and boredom. 
There is not, for the most part, sensibility enough 
left to enable them to read through or enter into 
the purport of one book in a hundred ; yet, for all 
this, you do observe here and there in the columns 
of our best papers carefully studied and seriously 
written critiques on books; these are hopeful 
signs, They. show a conscientious effort on the 
part of the writers to enter into the spirit of the 
work, and to give their readers a fair account of 
it; and, if I mistake not, the number of such is 
on the increase.” 

“Well,” said I, “do you suppose there is any 
prospect or possibility of a constructive school of 
criticism—honest, yet kindly and sympathetic, 
that shall lead young authors into right methods 
of perfecting themselves ?” 

“We have a long while to wait before that 
comes,” said Bolten. “ Who is appreciative and 
many-sided enough to guide the first efforts of 
genius just coming to consciousness? How many 
could profitably have adyised Hawthorne when 
his peculiar Rembrandt style was just forming? 
As arate, we Anglo Saxons are so self-sphered 
that we lack the power to enter into the individu- 
ality of another mind, and give profitable advice 
for its direction. 

“English criticism has generally been unappre- 
ciative and brutal; it has dissected butterflies and 
humming-birds with mallet and cleaver—witness 
the review that murdered Keats, and witness in 
the letters of Charlotte Bronté the perplexity into 
which sensitive, conscientious genius was thrown 
by obstreperous, conflicting criticism. The most 
helpful, because most appreciative reviews, she 
says, came to her from France.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “that it is the dramatic 
element in the French character that fits them to 
be good literaty critics. They can enter into 
another individuality. One would think that it 
Was a mattér of Common sense, that in order to 
criticise justly you must put yourself for the time 





being as nearly as possible in a writer’s point of 
sight; form a sympathetic estimate of what he is 
striving to do, and then you can tell how nearly 
he attains his purpose. Of this delicate construc- 
tive criticism, we have as yet, it seems to me, al- 
most no specimens in the English language. St. 
Beuve has left models in French, in this respect, 
which we should do well to imitate. We Ameri- 
cans are a good-natured set, and our criticism in- 
clines to comity and good-fellowship far mere 
than to the rude bluntness of our English neigh- 
bors; and it we could make this discriminating, 
as well as urbane, we should get about the right 
thing.” 

Our conversation was interrupted here by Jim 
Fellows, who came thundering up-stairs, singing 
at the top of his lungs— 

“Tf an engine meet an engine 
Coming round acurve, — 

If it smash both train and tender, 
What does it deserve? 

Not a penny—paid to any, 
So far as I observe— ” 

“ Gracious, Jim! what a noise!” said I, as he 
entered the room with a perfect war-whoop on 
the chorus. 

“ Bless my soul, man, why arn’t you dresssing ? 
Arn’t you going up to the garden of Eden with 
me to night, to see the woman, and the serpent, 
and all that ?” he said, collaring me without cere- 
mony. “Come awav to your bower, and curl your 
nut-brown hair; for 

, “Time rolls along, 

Nor waits for mortal care or bliss, 

We'll take our staff and travel on, 

Till we arrive where the pretty gals is.’’ 
And thus singing, Jim whirled me down the stairs, 
and tumbled me into my room, and went into his, 
where I heard him accompanying his toilet oper- 
ations with very loud selections from the last 
comic opera, beating time with his hair-brush in 
a bewildering manner. 

Jim was certainly a natural curiosity in respect 
to the eternal, unceasing vivacity of his animal 
spirits, which were in a state of effervesence from 
morning to night, frothing out in some odd freak 
of drollery or buffoonery. There was not the 
smallest use in trying remonstrance or putting on 
a sober face ; his persistence, and the endless va- 
iety of his queer conceits, would have overcome 
the gravity of the saddest hermit that ever wore 
sackeloth and ashes. 

Bolton had become accustomed to see him 
bursting into his room at all hours, with a breeze 
which fluttered all his papers; and generally sat 
back resignedly im his chair, and laughed in help- 
less good-nature, no matter how untimely the in- 
terruption. “Oh, it’s Jim!” he would say, in 
tones of comic resignation. “It’s no use; he 
must have his fling!” 

“Time’s up,” said Jim, drumming on my door 
with his hair-brush when his toilet was com- 
pleted. ‘“ Come on, my boy, ‘Let us haste to Kel- 
vyn Grove.” . 

Lopened my door, and Jim took a paternal sur- 
vey of me from neck-cloth to boot-toe, turning 
me round and inspecting me on all sides, as if I 
had been a Sunday-school boy, dressed for an ex- 
hibition. 

“Those girls have such confounded sharp eyes,” 
he remarked, “a fellow needs to be well got up. 
Yes, you'll do; and you’re not bad looking, Hal, 
either, all things considered,” he added, encour- 
agingly. “Come along. I’ve got lots of things to 
make a sensation with among the girls to-night.” 

What, for example ?” 

* Oh, I’ve been investigating round, and know 
sundry little interesting particulars as to the new 
engagement just declared. I know when the en- 
gagemem ring was got, and what it cost, and 
where the bride’s jewels are making up, and what 
they are to be--all secrets, you understand, of the 
very deadest door-nail kind. But Jim knows 
them! Oh, yes!—you'll see the flutter I'll make 
in the roost to-night! I say, if you want to cul- 
tivate your acquaintance with Miss Eva, there, 
Pll draw all the rest off, and keep ’em so wide 
awake round me that theyll never think what 
becomes of you.” : 

I must confess to feeling not a little nervous in 
the prospect of my initiation into society, and 
regarding with a secret envy the dashing, easy 
assurance of Jim. I called him in my heart some- 
thing of a coxcomb, but it was with a half-amused 
tolerance that I allowed him to patronize me. 

The experience of a young man who feels ‘that 
he has his own way in life to make, and all whose 
surroundings must necessarily be of the most 
rigid economy, when he enters the modern sphere 
of young ladyhood, is like a sudden change from 
Nova Zembla to the tropics. His is a world of 
patient toil, of hard e , of dry drudgery, of 
severe economies; while our young American 
princesses, his social equals, whose society fascin- 
ates him, to whose acquaintance he aspires, live 
like the fowls of the air or the lilies of the field, 
} without a thought of labor, or a care, or serious 
responsibility of any kind, They are “ gay crease 
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tures of the element,” living toenjoy and to amuse 
themselves, to be fostered, sheltered, dressed, 
petted, and made to have “ good times ” generally. 
In England, there are men born to just this life 
and position,—hereditary possessors of wealth, 
ease, and leisure, and therefore able to be heredi- 
tary idlers and triflers—to live simply to spend 
and to enjoy. But in America, where there are no 
laws to keep fortunes in certain families, for- 
tunes, as a general rule, must be made by their 
possessors, and young men must make them. 
The young, unmarried women, therefore, remain 
the only aristocracy privileged to live in idleness, 
and wait for their duties to come to them. 

The house to which I was introduced that night 
was one of those New York palaces that are fur- 
nished with eclectic taste, after a survey of all 
that Europe has to give. The suites of rooms 
opened into each other in charming vista, and the 
walls were hung with the choicest paintings. It 
was evident that cultured skill and appreciation 
had presided over the collection of the endless 
objects of artistic elegance and virtu which 
adorned every apartment; it was no vulgar dis- 
play of wealth, but a selection which must have 
been the result of study and care. 

Jim, acting the part of master of ceremonies, 
duly presented me to Mr. and Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
and the bevy of young ladies, whose eyes twinkled 
with dangerous merriment as I made my bdw to 
them. 

Mr. Van Arsdel was what one so often sees in 
these palaces, a simple, quiet, silent man, not 
knowing or caring a bodle about any of the won- 
ders of art and luxury with which his womankind 
have surrounded him, and not pretending in the 
least to comprehend them ; but quietly indulgent 
to the tastes and whims of wife and daughters, of 
whose superior culture he is secretly not a little 
proud. . 

In Wall street Mr. Van Arsdel held up his head, 
and found much to say; his air was Napole- 
onic; in short, there his {foot was on his native 
heath. But in his own house, among Cuyps, and 
Fréres, and Rembrandts, and Fra Angelicos, with 
a set of polyglot daughters who spake with 
tongues, he walked softly, and expressed himself 
with humility, like a sensible man. 

Mrs. Van Arsdel had been a beauty from her 
youth; had come of a family renowned for belles, 
and was still a very handsome woman, and, of 
course, versed in all those gentle diplomacies, and 
jneffable arts and crafts, by which the sons of Ad- 
am are immediately swayed and governed. 

Never was stately swan sailing at the head of a 
brood of fair young cygnets more competent to 
leadership than she to marshal her troop of bright, 
handsome daughters through the straits of girl- 
hood to the high places of matrimony. She read, 
and classified, and ticketed, at a glance, every 
young man presented to her, yet there was nota 
shade of the scrutiny dimming the bland cordial- 
ity of her reception. She was winning, warming, 
and charming; fully alive to the éclat of a train 
of admirers, and to the desirableness of keeping 
up a brilliant court. 

“Mr. Henderson,” she said, with a rich mellow 
laugh, “I tell Eva there is some advantage, first or 
last, in almost everything. One of her scatter- 
brained tricks has brought us the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

“Mamma has such a shocking way of generaliz- 
ing about, us girls,” said Eva; “If we once are 
caught doing a thing she talks as if we made a 
regular habit of it. Now I have come over from 
Brooklyn hundreds of times, and never failed to 
have the proper change in my purse till this once.” 

“T am to regard it, then, as a special piece of 
good fortune, sent to me?” said I, drawing confi- 
dentially nearer, as Mrs. Van Arsdel turned to re- 
ceive some new alrivals. 

I had occasion this evening to admire the facili- 
ty with which Jim fulfilled his promise of absorb- 
ing to himself the attention of the young hostesses, 
and leaving me the advantage of a téte-a-téte 
with my new acquaintance. I could see him at 
this moment, seated by Miss Alice, a splendid, 
brilliant brunette, while the two, pretty, younger 
sisters, not yet supposed to be out, were grouped 
on ottomans, and all in various stages of intense 
excitement. I could hear: 

“Oh, Mr. Fellows, now, you must tell us! indeed 
I am quite wild to know! how could you find it 
out ?” in various, eager tones. Jim, of course, was 
as fully aware of the importance of a dramatic 
mystery as a modern novel-writer, and pursued a 
course of most obdurate provocation, letting out 
only such glimpses and sparkles of the desired 
intelligence as served to influence curiosity, and 
hold the attention of the circle concentrated upon 
himeelf. 

“TI think you are perfectly dreadful! Oh, Mr. 
Fellows, it really is a shame that you don’t tell us! 
really now I shall break friendship with you,”— 
the tones here became threatening. Then Jim 
struck a tragic attitude, and laid his hand on his 
heart, and declared that he was a martyr, and 
there was more laughing, and such a chatter, and 
confusion of tongues, that nothing definite could 
be made out. 

The length of time that young people, from 
eighteen to twenty, and even upward, can keep 
themselves in ecstacies of excitement with such 
small stock of real things of any sort to say, is 
something that invariably astonishes old and 
sober people, who have forgotten that they 
once were in this happy age, when everything 
made them laugh. There was soon noise 





enough, and absorption enough, in the little cir- 
cle,—widened by the coming in of one or two other 
young men—to leave me quite unnoticed, and in 
the background. This was not to be regretted, as 
Miss Eva assumed with a charming ease and self- 
possession that role of hospitality and entertain- 
ment, for which I fancy our young American prin- 
cess has an especial talent. 

‘Do you know, Mr. Henderson,” she said, “we 
scarcely expected you, as we hear you never go 
out.” 

“ Indeed !” said I. 

“Oh, yes! your friend, Mr. Fellows there, has 
presented you to us in most formidable aspects— 
such a Diogenes! so devoted to your tub! no get- 
ting you out on any terms!” 

“I’m sure,” I answered, laughing, “I wasn’t 
aware that I had ever had the honor of being dis- 
cussed in your circle at all.” 

“ Oh, indeed, Mr. Henderson, you, gentlemen who 
make confidants of the public are often known 
much better than you know. I have felt acquaint- 
ed with many of your thoughts for’a long while.” 

What writer is insensible to such flattery as this? 
especially from the prettiest of lips. I confess I 
took to this sort of thing kindly, and was ready if 
possible for a little more of it. I began to say to 
myself how charming it was to find beauty and 
fashion united with correct literary taste. 

“Now,” she said, as the rooms were rapidly fill- 
ing, “let me show you if I have not been able to 
read aright some of your taste. Come into what 
I call ‘my Italy.’” She lifted a portiére and we 
stepped into a charming little boudoir, furnished 
in blue satin, the walls of which were finished in 
compartments, in each of which hung a copy of 
one of Fra Angelico’s Angels. Over the white 
marble mantel was a superb copy of “ The Para- 
dise.” “There,” she said, turning to me, with a 
frank smile, “am I not right ?” 

“You are, indeed, Miss Van Arsdel. What beau- 
tiful copies! They take me back to Florence.” 

“See here,” she added, opening a velvet case, 
“here is something that I know you noticed, for I 
read what you thought of it.” 

It was an exquisite copy of that rarest little gem 
of Fra Angelico’s painting—* The Death-Bed of 
the Virgin Mary,”—and in time past had been the 
theme of a poem by me, which Miss Van Arsdel 
thus graciously recalled. 

“Do you know,” she said, “the only drawback 
when one reads poems that exactly express what 
one would like to say, is that it makes us envi- 
ous ; one thinks, why couldn’t J have said it thus 1” 

“Miss Van Arsdel,” said I, “do you remember 
the lines of Longfellow: ‘I shot an arrow through 
the air?” 

“What are they ?” ehe said. 

I repeated : 

** T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

“ I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


** Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 

“Do you know,” I said, “that this expresses 
exactly what a poet wants? It is not admiration, 
itis sympathy. Poems are test papers, put in the 
atmosphere of life to detect this property ; we can 
find by them who can feel with us; and those who 
do, whether near or far, are friends. The making 
of friends is the most precious gift for which poetic 
utterance is given.” 

“T don’t think,” said she, “ you should say ‘ make 
friends ’—friends are discovered, rather than made. 
There are people who are in their own nature 
friends, only they don’t know each other ; but cer- 
tain things like poetry, music, and painting, are 
like the freée-mason’s signs—they reveal the initia- 
ted to each other.” 

And so on we went, deliciously talking and rang- 
ing through portfolios of engravings that took 
us through past days; rambling through all our 
sunny Italian life, up the Campanile, through the 
old Duomo; sauntering through the ilexes of the 
Boboli Garden; comparing notes on the pictures 
in the Pitti and the Belle Arie, in short we had 
one of that blessed kind of times which come 
when two enthusiasts go back together over the 
brightest and sunniest passages of their experien- 
ces. 

My head swam; a golden haze was around me, 
and I was not quite certain whether I was in the 
body or not. It seemed to me that we two must 
always have known each other, so very simple and 
natural did it seem for us to talk together, and to 
understand one another. “But,” she said, sudden- 
ly checking herself, “if we get to going on all 
these things there is no end to it, and I promised 
sister Ida. that I would present you in her study to- 
night.” 

“ Seems to me it is so very delightful here !” said 
I, deprecatingly, not well pleased to come out of 
my dream. 

“ Ah, but you don’t know, Mr. Henderson, this 
proposed presentation is a special honor. I assure 
you that this is a distinction that is almost never 
accorded to any of our callers; you must know 
sister Ida has retired from the world, and given 
herself up to the pursuit of wisdom, and it is the 
rarest thing on earth that she vouchsafes to care 
for seeing any one.” 

“T should be only too much flattered,” said I, as 


I followed my guide across a hall, and into a little 
plainly furnished study, whose air of rigid sim- 
plicity contrasted with the luxury of all the other 
parts of the house. 


(To be continued.) 


FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE SU- 
PERIOR.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER VII.—Concluded. 
THE FISHES OF PUGET SOUND. 


APTAIN LEONARD perhaps describes an 
injury, intead of a conformation, when he 
says of the salmon he saw on the Frazer River: 
“ This fine fish is everywhere met with through- 
out the waters of Vancouver, and frequently at- 
tains a large growth. Those of the Frazer River 
are distinguished by the peculiarity of their nose 
being twisted on one side, which gives them a 
very comical] appearance. I do not know whether 
this phenomenon can be accounted for by the 
force of the current these fish have to stem. In 
addition to this deformity, the bodies of the sal- 
mon taken out of this river are frequently much 
scored, gashed, and disfigured by old wounds, the 
result of accident, and arising from collision with 
the rocks and shallows of this impetuous stream. 
Sturgeons of gigantic size, weighing at times as 
much as five or six hundred pounds, are also taken 
in the Frazer River.” 

Itis at once amusing and touching to see the 
salmon convert an open pen into a close prison. 
The impulse to go toward shallow water and a 
resting ground wholly masters them. On the 
journey, they avoid man, if they can, as a danger, 
and they intelligently decline tq ascend certain 
tributary streams, and seek others. Otherwise, 
their intelligence is absorbed in the great instinct 
which sends them thousands of miles to leave a 
a family anddie. In a trap which, like a turkey- 
trap, is exactly as open to exit as it was to en- 
trance, their behavior will specially interest the 
old hunters of Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, who have laughingly wondered at the 
simplicity of the wild turkey in imprisoning him- 
self where he was not confined. Frank Wilkeson, 
a young engineer in the service of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, stopped his canoe on the upper 
Columbia to see a number of naked Indians in a 
salmon-pond forking out the salmon on to the 
land—their day’s supply of food. He describes: 
“This weir was a strong fence of rods as large as 
your finger, eight feet long, set diagonally down 
the stream, with a pound at the upper corner next 
the river-bank. The rods sloped downward, and 
were out of the water four feet. The pound was 
made of strong poles, with rods set in them, 
which reached the bottom of the river on the up- 
per sides, but which were a foot from the bottom 
on the lower side. This open space was the door 
for the salmen to enter by. Now the salmon, in 
coming up the stream, strike the fence, and not 
being able to pass through it or under it, they try 
one or two jumps. But, as I said, the fence leans 
down the stream, so they strike it about as soon 
as they leave the water ; therefore they follow up 
the fence, and finding that they can get under it 
at the pound entrance, in they go and there they 
stay. You will think it strange they should stay 
there. But they do. They never think of going 
back. When in the trap, they spend their time in 
trying to jump over the fence; and they follow 
that pastime until the Indians want them.” 

At one plaee (Oak Point, on the Columbia, fifty 
miles below Portland) the curing and marketing 
of these fishes is well organized. Four concerns 
are there engaged in the business of canning them 
tor exportation. One of them, by virtue of a se- 
cret process used, has nearly the monopoly of the 
business. In 1868, it paid them a profit of $40,- 
000. ‘The salmon put up by the other concerns is 
said to come to market soft, and “ washed” to- 
gether. & ——s gets there firm, and 
of a better flavor than when fresh. This su- 
periority is attributed by many to the use of nitric 
acid put on the bones of the fish with a feather 
just before canning. & use seines 
from two hundred to three hundred fathoms 
long, drawn down the river. They pay thirty- 
seven and a half cents each, for all fish of a 
certain size which cannot pass through the 
meshes—red salmon, however, not white. The 
fish taken are headed, disemboweled, and cleaned, 
and wiped dry with a dry cloth. After coming out 
of the water they are not suffered to get wet. 
Moisture spoils their delicate flavor. They are 
cut in strips of a size to fill round tin cans six 
inches deep, and rolled up, bones and all. The 
cover of the can is then soldered on, but with an 
air-hole left in the top. The cans are put in boil- 
ing water to expel the air, and the air-hole is 
closed with solder. It was said, in July, 1860, that 

& — would that year pack 30,000 
boxes, each box containing twenty-four cans, 
each holding two pounds of salmon. In that 
month, one day, between eight o’clock in the 
morning and four o’clock in the afternoon, there 
were caught, cut, canned, and sealed by that firm, 
in the presence of the Delegate from Washington 
Territory, my informant, 7,296 cans of red salmon. 

It is claimed for the Columbia River, that for 
fifty miles up from its mouth better salmon can 
be taken, with certainty and in large numbers, 

* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. 
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than in any other stream on the continent. The 
tide rushing in over the river’s bar into the wide 
roadstead, meets the powerful current of the Co- 
lumbia, and twice a day establishes a two-storied 
arrangement of the water, salt at bottom and 
fresh on top. Into this channel the variety of 
salmon known as the “ Chinook,” come in count- 
less numbers, well up into the second story, and 
are taken right off from their salt journey. In 
the first run are fish that weigh seventy pounds. 
The average of that run for the season is sixteen 
pounds. “The season,” at the mouth of the river, 
includes April, May, June, July. Of the variety 
of salmon taken later, sixteen pounds is a large 
weight. The average will not exceed five. The 
width of the Columbia, where the principal fish- 
eries are located, is a mile and a quarter,—the one 
bank or the other running off shoal into deep wa- 
ter. Gill-nets, from 1,200 to 1,800 feet long, are 
floated down the river for miles without encoun- 
tering obstructions. The “ outfit” is two men, a 
boat, and a net. Twelve hundred pounds is a fair 
night’s catch—for Meeker says that these fish 
there can be taken only at night, and when the 
water isclear. The proceeds of the lower Colum- 
bia fisheries in 1870 were 1,800,000 pounds of can- 
ned salmon at the five eanning establishments, 
and 5,000 barrels put up by outside parties. 

I have said that the salmon will not take the 
hook in its spawning journey up the Columbia. 
Will it be believed that the British in British Co- 
lumbia attribute to this fact the loss to the Crown 
of Oregon and Washington? It is so. In a recent 
speech delivered by Dr. Helmcken, on the San 
Juan question, in the Colonial Assembly at Vic- 
toria, he said: 

“Tn 1845, when negociations were pending be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States with 
respect to the boundary line, Great Britain claimed 
the country known as Oregon and Washington 
Territory. Two British ships-of-war were sent 
out to examine the country and report to the 
British ministry upon its value. The Earl of 
Aberdeen was Premier at the time; the com- 
mander of one of the ships was the Earl’s brother, 
and he and others went ashore at Columbia River 
and tried to catch salmon with flies. The salmon 
wouldn’t take the flies, and the officers caught no 
fish. When they returned to their ships the Earl’s 
brother wrote home, ‘ The country is not worth a 
—! And the British Ministry relinquished all 
claims to it.” 

Eternal honor to the incorruptible fishes that 
repaired the stupidity and disloyalty of the politi- 
cal’P wa ‘ 
= fiche? — surrendered the principle of “ 54—40 

[To be Continued.] 








APRIL. 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 


HE dumb earth thrills beneath the sky, 
And stirs and strives with labor-pain ; 
The swaying forest, bare and brown, 
Feels a sweet sense of life again. 


Out where the meadows slope away, 
The tender grass creeps up apace; 

And where the sun has lingered most, 
Meek, blue-eyed violets fill the place. 


In deepest silence of the wood, 
"Neath damp leaves hastening to decay, 
The Mayflower shows its pale, pink buds, 
And greets its resurrection day. 


Soon children, running through the trees, 
In moist and sheltered vales shall see, 
Swung by the fragrant April wind, 
The bells of the anemone, 


On rolling down, in deep ravine, 
Known only to the heart of God, 
A restless spirit darkly gropes; 
A soul is working in the sod. 


And hour by hour, through day and night, 
The life in mystery begun, 

Is struggling surely to the light, 
Beneath the tender, brooding sun. 








WITHIN THE TOMBS. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


RIME is crime, despite all controversy ; they 
who break the law must come under its con- 
demnation and its punishment. But if you would 
see how terrible is a life measured by the square 
and rule of absolute justice, then come with me 
into that dreary home of sin and misfortune 
which to popular apprehension is “ The Tombs.” 
The exteriorislike anancient Egyptian temple, and 
the solemn stillnessand mystery which we associate 
with this order of architecture, clings around its 
pillars and portico, making it look so sad and 
mournful that we fancied it, too, felt itself a pris- 
oner,—among the brick, and glass, and tumult of 
the city, remembering the sunny silence of Egyp- 
tian skies and the free air of the limitless desert. 
In the little square court dividing the entrance 
and business rooms from the criminals’ cells, we 
saw four or five men lounging listlessly about. One 
stood apart from the rest, watching the motions of 
a number of pigeons, who, it seemed to me, had 
chosen a pathetically incongruous place for their 
tender cooings and playful flights. I followed his 
eager, restless gaze. It wasa dumb but eloquent 
iteration of that eloquent cry for peace: “Oh, that 
I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away and be at rest.” My friend offered him a 
tract, which he impatiently waved away. “Let 
him alone,” I said; “the birds may prove the 
wiser teacher of the two.” Only one of all the 





group received her offer of “something to read” 
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ith hing like gratitude or pleasure; and if 
peter Foam naam ene” were all, and naught beyond, 
these wayside sowers would have but a thankless 
office. 

The first cell we visited was tenanted by a negro 
man under sentence of death for murder. From 
along experience of negro character, I expected 
to find him either in a state of stolid indifference 
or absolute despair; but, on the contrary, he was 
intelligently cheerful and communicative. He 
had been “converted,” he said, three nights be- 
fore in his cell, and I listened to his conversation 
in amazement. He extolled not only the mercy 
which saved him, but the justice which condemn- 
ed him, and spoke with a kind of regret of the 
few days which still stood between him and 
“glory.” This man’s religious experience was to 
mea powerful argument in favor of a diversity 
of creeds. Methodism may not commend itself 
to my spiritual nature, but its comforting “assur- 
ance” met this extreme case as no other creed 
could have done; unless early associations or 
conviction had inclined him to accept the absolu- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. [Subsequent 
events would seem to confirm this view, for after 
this paper was completed and out of the hands of 
the writer, the criminal repented of his repent- 
ance, and, when almost in articulo mortis, em- 
braced the consolations of the Church of Rome.) 
That this man was a murderer seemed impossible 
to me, for the happiest years of my life had been 
spent among just such kindly, dusky faces. And 
yet, ina few more days he will satisfy wi.th his 
life the last claim of earthly justice. He believes 
himself to be both prepared for the solemz: event, 
and resigned to it; but yet Iam quite sure no 
man dies well who dies on a gibbet. Nor is this 
conviction the result of a modern pseudo-philan- 
thropy ; as early as 1620, when English law by no 
means made favorites of criminals, Sir Henry 
Wotton said, “ Hanging is the worst use man can 
be put to.” 

The three next cases, “in for murder,” were lit- 
tle more than boys,—fair, beardless yeuths, who 
had wrecked their lives in a momentary gust of 
passion. I began to be afraid of developing a 
sympathy for murderers; but in the next cell I 
found a man capable of counteracting any amount 
of false compassion. In Don Quizote it is said, 
“ Every one is as God made him, and oftentimes a 
great deal worse.” This man was “a great deal 
worse.” Brutalized by vice and excess, his face 
expressed a savage resentment which made me 
thankful for the iron grating that separated us. 
He had no regrets for the past, no promises for 
the future. “Indade, an’ it was the right thing I 
did, after all.” 

“What did you do?” 

‘Killed a murthering thafe in self-defense, an’ 
sure if I wasn’t in the Tombs I’d be in hell.” 

He was evidently a three-thirds villain, and 
mercy or pardon in his case would only have been 
nurse to a second murder. 

All these criminals were from the lowest stratum 
of society,—men ignorant of the restraining in- 
fluences of religion and education. But the pris- 
oners for forgery, embezzlement, etc., were gen- 
erally from a high social caste, and well educated 
men. One of these, a defaulter in a well-known 
bank, inspired us with a profound sympathy. 
Nature had been very bountiful to him, but, alas! 
there are men to whom their gifts serve but as 
enemies. He had been tempted, and he had fallen. 
Nevertheless, “rogue and he were many miles 
asunder.” Another man, on a charge of embezzle- 
ment, had been in prison twenty-two months, yet 
he was decidedly the happiest person I saw there. 
I began to express some surprise at the injustice 
of keeping a man untried for such a length of 
time. “It is my own fault,” he said, laughing (for 
he laughed at everything) ; “I don’t want to be 
tried.” 

“ Why 9” 

“J should most certainly be convicted, madam.” 

He explained his case without hesitation, frankly 
admitted his crime, and then, with a cowardice 
common since the days of Adam, threw the whole 
blame upon “the woman.” He said “he wanted 
to marry and settle down and be respectable, but 
the girl wouldn’t have him unless he was rich ; and 
so—.” A shrug, and a miserable attempt at a 
laugh told the rest. This man was shrewd, sel- 
fish, and unscrupulous. Somewhere there had 
been a mistake; he ought to have been a million- 
aire instead of a felon. 

The genus rogue has many varieties. I shall 
only name two more. One represented by a young 
man of rather handsome exterior, and possessing 
all the attributes which Shakespeare says are 
necessary for a clever knave: “An open ear, a 
quick eye, a nimble hand, and a good nose, also, 
to smell out work for the other senses.” He was 
elaborately polite, fond of making notes and 
memoranda, much given toletter writing on every 
pretext, and rather pooh-poohed his imprison- 
ment ;—“ was the victim of a slight mistake,” but 
expected soon to be able to return to his “elegant 
little home in the country.” In spite of black 
broadeloth and diamond studs, I liked him a little 
the worst of sll. Well, not quite the worst. There 
wasin an adjoining cell a sanctimonious villain, 
that reached instantly.to the highest pinnacle of 
my dislike and contempt. As I touched the two 
cold, clammy fingers he offered me through the 
cell-grating, I thought at once of Uriah Heep ; 
but “*ambleness” was not this gentleman’s forte. 
A Pecksniffian odor of sanctity enveloped him 


hypocrite that even in disgrace and discovery he 
canted of morality and sensibility. 

While I had been holding conversation with 
him, my companion (a woman ennohled by her 
labors for the wretched and infamous,) had been 
quietly passing from cell to cell, leaving in each, 
words of instruction and comfort, and what she 
called “something to read.” As for me,I had 
come as a student rather than a teacher. I write 
the word “student ” advisedly ; for no where may 
such grave and awful lessons be learnt. 

There was a singular coincidence on one point 
with every prisoner I spoke to: they were all in 
a greater or less degree Fatalists. Their mistakes, 
follies, and crimes were laid at the door of some 
inscrutable, inexorable Fate. It seemed to be 
easier to submit to this than to say, “I have sin- 
ned ; God be merciful.” And yet in this and all 
other judgments, I desire to leave a large margin 
for that gracious charity which considers not 
only the sin, but also remembers that only God 
truly knows why it was done, how much it has 
been repented of, and how far it was resisted. 

Of the department for female prisoners I have 
not in this article space to write ; and I can now 
only add that the prison arrangements are as lib- 
eral and kind as the demands of justice permit. 
Two mealsa day are served: dry bread and coffee 
made from burnt peas, in the morning; and dry 
bread and soup in the afternoon. For fifteen 
minutes every day all prisoners are released from 
their cells, and allowed to walk up and down the 
gallery on which these abut. There is also a 
library in the prison. It contained the only books 
I ever saw that I did not want to touch; they 
looked miserable and ashamed of themselves; 
fell away from each other in a despondent manner, 
and, in short, were visibly infected with the un- 
happy, disreputable associations areund them. 
The number of prisoners varies considerably, 
but I suppose two hundred is a fair average. 
These embrace every class and every age: youth, 
manhood, and, alas! old men, whose gray hairs 
are a reproach instead of an honor to them, I 
was much struck with the singular absence of 
that petty “insolence of office” which is usually 
to be found in the class of men who have author- 
ity in these places. In “the Tombs” they are 
without any particular badge; and the small 
pomp and circumstance, the “* Bumbleism ” which 
is a predominant characteristic of English prisons, 
is here totally wanting. 

If one would certainly know that “ every inor- 
dinate cup is unblessed, and its ingredient a 
devil,” you may find abundant proof here. Go 
from cell to cell, and in three-fourths of them 
they will tell you that wine or whiskey made 
them murderers, felons, and outcasts. Look into 
the cells prepared for those possessed by the 
demons of strong drink, and you will feel asif 
the gates of Hell had been partially opened for 
your warning. The padded walls, the manacles, 
the bars and bolts, the absence of even the sim- 
plest requirements of humanity, may teach you 
how near Hell man that was “made but alittle 
lower than the angels” can fall even in this world. 
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SUPPOSE that the thoughts of all devout 
persons have, during the day, and this evening, 
been borne toward that great event in the history 
of the World which the universal church observes 
to-day. The method of recalling the passion of the 
Saviour, and the close of his suffering, will be very 
different with different persons. Some will simply 
attempt to follow the footsteps of Christ’s history, 
and, by their imagination, to revive, step by step, 
the physical events of that history. They will fol- 
low Christ in his entrance, triumphant, into Jeru- 
salem, amidst the shouts of Hosanna, from the 
very same lips that in a short time will cry, Crucify 
him, Crucify him! They will follow him to the 
garden. They will dwell upon his mysterious an- 
guish, picturing it each for himself, upon his arrest, 
and upon his various stages of trial before an un- 
justtribunal. They will follow him as he goes forth 
a part of the time bearing his cross. And then they 
will review all the transactions upon the height. 

As for myself, I neither like, nor do I think it 
profitable, to go into the morbid anatomy of the 
sufferings of Christ. There is no profit to mein 
reading of the blows of the hammer which drove 
the nails. There is no profit to me in looking upon 
the face stained with drops of blood flowing down 
from the crown of thorns. And there is no profit to 
my soul in the thought of the Saviour bowed down 
unto death. The suffering is not that which I look 
for; but I look for that which was behind and within 
the suffering—for what it meant—what it inter- 
preted. 

Now, if Jesus was simply a superier man, a moral 
genius, as he has been called, who attempted to re- 
form his people, and who was persecuted, and 
finally put to death, by them, there will be, cer- 
tainly, the traits of heroism to be observed, in his 
patience, in his grand demeanor, in the very shadow 
of his death and his dying; but it will be onlya 
finer instance of that which we see in every age, 
where men forsake family, friends, country, all, and 
are willing, if need be, to lose their lives for the 
sake of a principle or a cause. And although it 
would be ranking the name of Jesus very high, it 
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would come short of the very thing wifich is the 
power and the glory of the cross of Christ—namely, 
that this sufferer was man only by virtue of dwell- 
ing in the human form; that this was the incarnate 
God; and that Jesus, in suffering, was not perform- 
ing an official act; that he was not enacting a part 
of a drama; that. he was attempting, by his life, by 
his suffering, and by his death, to convert into secu- 
lar reality, to bring from beyond the veil within 
the reach of our understanding, and to interpret to 
us, the real nature of the divine heart, to teach us 
that God is not an unsuffering, unlaborious, and 
unpainstaking Ruler—one that guides the spheres, 
and all within them, by the sublime machinery of 
law, himself intact and unharmed; but that the Su- 
preme Being has tenderness of love, fidelity of 
love, patience of love, sacrifice of love—the love 
that death itself cannot snatch nor change. This 
is God, from eternity to eternity—and that, not by 
the teaching of the lip, but by the sublime teaching 
of his actions: Jesus brought into the world to tell 
us that the cross and its suffering were the measure 
of the love of the eternal Father to the human 
race. 

Looked at thus, behind the physical events; in- 
terpreted as to its meaning, that the sufferings of 
Christ meant Christ’s fidelity, love, yearning for 
men; that it was the offering of himself as a sacri- 
fice for the world, and an interpretation, through 
that sacrifice, of the divine nature and the divine 
government—that is sublime beyond all compass of 
words. And it is that which men have never been 
willing to believe. It was that which the Jews would 
not accept. They could not endure the cross. They 
could not believe in a God who, as they thought, 
was struck through with weakness. And the Greeks 


of God included the quality of ineffable splendor. 
Eternal youth and beauty, the undiminished pos- 
session of joys that were fed in eternal cycles—these 
were their conceptions of the attributes of God. But 
when the majesty of heaven was measured by the 
suffering of Christ; when the grandeur and power 
of the universe was represented as suffering will- 
ingly and continuously for the sake of inferiors; 
nay, for the sake of enemies, for the sake of sentient 
humanity to its lowest estate—then the secret of the 
universe was divulged. 

That which no hand touches ; that which cannot 
be demonstrated by science in any form; that which 
is most slightly hinted in the relations of life in the 
household, was brought out in conspicuity, and de- 
clared and published in the universe—that God was 
love; and that love was self-sacrifice; that it was 
the servant, serving all things. Now, setting that 
conception of the sufferings of Christ free from the 
shock, if not from the vulgarity, of many of the 
representations which are made of the physical as- 
pects of those sufferings, and following this interior 
and moral idea, I think it well to ponder and dwell 
long upon the spectacle of our Lord in the times of 
his trial, of his self-renunciation, of his self-sacrifice. 

And the first question that would naturally arise 
is the question, personal to ourselves, In how far 
have we accepted the Lord Jesus Christ? In how 
far do we follow the Lord Jesus Christ? That we 
believe in his name, and that we state technically 
that he is very God, equal with the Father and 
with the Spirit—that is well; but it is merely the 
alphabet and the date. It amounts, comparatively, 
to but little. They are Christ’s who livea life of 
love as manifested in Christ. They follow Christ 
who are undertaking to live a life of self-sacrifice. 
They who know how to put their power at the ser- 
vice of others; they who know how to love so that 
for love’s sake they will give up everything that is 
near and dear to them; they who know the patience 
of love even in death—they are the followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whether it be in little things, or 
in things great. Thatitis to be Christ’s; and that 
itis to be followers of Christ. And how many of 
us are Christ's, and followers of Christ ? 

How solemn and humiliating a test! How search- 
ing and instructive a rebuke! 

The next question that we shall naturally fall 
apon, is, How little the universal church of Christ 
represents yet, the Master. The next idea, is, That 
in this world Christ is, is as it were, to be built up 
again; that the church is by its manifold gifts, and 
by this representation of the divine disposition of 
love and self-sacrifice, to keep the thought of Christ 
constantly before the world, all the disciple band 
doing over again, substantially, the royal acts of 
their Master. But if the church be filled with ava- 
rice, with self-indulgence, with worldly-mindedness, 
with pride and with vanity, it no more represents 
Jesus Christ than a figure of straw represents a liv- 
ing man, or than a picture daubed with mud repre- 
sents some transcendent beauty. The church is 
opaque for want of humility ; for want of self-denial; 
for want of patience, and the sacrifice of a truly 
divine love. 

And the subject that will naturally be connected 
with this is that of the different raodes in which 
Christianity can be spread. First is the spread of 
Christianity as a mere letter and a history. And 
that is the geographical diffusion of Christianity. 
But, as I have said, the mere knowledge of the his- 
tory and of the letter is very little. 

Then comes the second stage, and in the same 
places. There, Christianity sinks a little deeper in. 
It begins to affect the disposition. It begins to give 
predominance to the higher sentiments, and to re- 
press the lower. At that point, Christianity has, 
as it were, begun a second growth. 

And then, little by little, large sections of the 
community begin to drink in the true spirit of 
Christianity. It affects the morals and the laws of 
the whole community. Now the very framework 
of society begins to be reconstructed and to repre- 
sent the higher moral elements. And Christianity 
is still growing. And when the time shall come that 
all business and all civil procedure, that all public 
and all private life, suall conform to these glorious 
exhibitions of true living ; when the first shall make 
themselves servants of all; when men shal) find 
themselves happy in the ratio in which they have the 





power of diffusing happiness among their fellow- 


men—when that shall be the law of national life, 
then the latter-day glory will have come; and the 
prayer that little lips and great ones have been 
uttering ever since the Saviour’s advent, or since 
his ministry— 

“Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’’— 
will have come to pass, and the earth will be re- 
deemed unto the Lord. 

But when you look at the state of Christianity in 
the most favored circumstances; when you con- 
sider, for instance, the condition of these two great 
cities—the one in which we are living, and that 
which is contiguous; when you consider what it is 
that is incarnated there; when you see how law, 
and justice, and procedure of almost every kind, 
represent the animal inclinations—avarice, greed, 
cruelty, dishonesty, falsehood, the utter worldliness 
and wickedness of the human heart; when you 
think that all these things exist, and that society, 
on these fortunate shores, and in these later days of 
the world, represents, as much as old imperial Rome 
did, the worst side of human nature, how much 
have we to arrogate to ourselves in the progress of 
Christianity ? 

There are many signs that are good and that 
should encourage us; but let no man suppose that 
the work is done, or nearly done. We need the di- 
vine power to intensify and bring home to our un- 
derstanding, to the understanding of the churches 
and of the community, the yoke, and the burden, 
and the cross. For itis my serious judgment that 
if the churches in New York and in Brooklyn, in- 
stead of intensifying doctrinal points and ecclesi- 


astical usages, were to bring to bear a purified pub- 
lic sentiment upon the whole community, it could 
not resist the light and the power, and that this 
cked Babylon would be transformed. The 
church itself is not Christ incarnated again in men. 
The church is darkness and not light. And Chris- 
tians are Christians by name, much more than they 
are by — And you and I, Haefee oe while we 
follow Christ, and look in upon his suffering, should 
see there our own rebuke. Worse than Peter, who 
followed afar off, we follow near, to call Christ af- 
fectionate names, and adore his sacrifice and his 
suffering, and then go about our selfishness and our 
worldliness as if it concerned us no whit. 


scorned the idea of such a God. For all their notions | great wick 








JOHN ADAMS.* 


HE man whose biography is here given to us 

by descendants hardly less honored than him- 
self, did not a little to make the nation what it is. 
We owe much to his forecast and to the torrent- 
like force of his resolute and impetuous will. He 
was the father of ideas that live to-day, and that 
are bearing fruit. 

“A preliminary account of the Adams family” 
being omitted in this edition by the judicious ed- 
itor, the biography begins abruptly. The first 
glimpse we have of John Adams, he is at the 
threshold of Harvard College. Ina page or two 
he is teaching school at Worcester, and hesitating 
whether to study medicine, divinity, or law. Still 
im his teens, he discusses politics, reads Boling- 
broke, making marginal notes; reads his works 
through, and through again, and many years later 
reads them once more. He grows averse to Cal- 
vinism, and decides wisely to become a lawyer. 
His professional life begins in his native town, 
Braintree; where, at the age of 29, he marries 
Abigail Smith, the daughter of a Calvinist clergy- 
man, whose letters have made known to the world 
what a prize he gained in her. She was his confi- 
dant and counselor in most of his important affairs 
throughout his active life; and one of the great 
self-denials demanded by his public life, was his 
long and frequent absences from the home which 
owed its order, and thrift, and happiness mainly 
to her. 

He was admirably fitted for the profession 
which he had chosen, and rapidly acquired rep- 
utation as a thorough lawyer and a successful ad- 
vocate. It isremarkable that his first prominent 
appearance in the conflict that was then beginning 
with the mother country, was as the defender of 
the soldiers who fired on the crowd in Boston. It 
was a most characteristic act, bold, unselfish, gov- 
erned by a sense of right, and carried through to 
success in a decisive, untremulous way, which, 
notwithstanding the hot passions he opposed, 
made him more popular with the patriots than 
ever. He had removed from Braintree to Boston 
two years before, and was at this time thirty-five 
years old. His great abilities could not much 
longer be kept out of the distinctively political 
arena. He shrank from it; but it demanded him. 
His legal knowledge was needed, and this first 
drew him into the growing affairs. 

It shows the independence of his mind that 
when the struggle, initiated by the Stamp-Act, in 
1765, commenced, he strode ahead of Otis, and de- 
nied what Otis had conceded, the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax the Colonies without their consent. 
He denied it earnestly, publicly, and with an elo- 
quence of passion which carried conviction into 
the minds of those who more directly influenced 
the masses. But he withstood none the less de- 
cisively all those mobbish movements by which 
the populace subsequently sought to make this de- 
fiance of Parliament effective. He preferred a 
dignified and organized resistance. He early 
sought to bring the Colonies into consultation. 
He urged coéperation, and when the first Congress 
finally assembled, we find in him, as a member of 
it, thé same commingling of fervor and prudence, 
of resolute will and prescient wisdom, which had 
secured his previous successes. And when the 
great crisis came, no man did so much as he to 
bring the right decision,—Independence. He had 
looked the worst of both sides in the face with 
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calm, judicial eyes, and decided ; and bebind that 
decision he put a charge of will-passion that sent 
it out with a force that nothing could resist, 
Many fell back from him—notably members from 
the Middle States and those connected with tlie 
prelatical churches; some would not speak to him 
when they met him on the street. 

In spite of John Hancock’s bold signature, in the 
declaration of Independence he was the compar- 
atively timid follower of John Adams. Jefferson 
was not an effective public speaker, but he had a 
wonderful facility in putting the popular feeling 
and will into apt and telling phrases; and so to 
him was committed the work of giving form to 
sentiments and resolutions which, in the main, 
had come from Massachusetts, and had spread 
down from that height over the nation. 

As a quiet, unostentatious worker, John Adams 
probably did more than any other man in shaping 
both our home and foreign policy. He aimed lit- 
tle at elegance, and whatever rhetorical electric 
force he wielded at times, came to him unsought, 
and when some exigency demanded it. 

It became apparent at an early day that this 
man, who had eyes like an eagle’s—keen for quick 
and near perceptions, and telescopic when far 
sight was demanded—was the man that the inter- 
ests of the young Republic required to unite with 
Franklin, Arthur Lee, and others, in meeting the 
diplomatists of Europe, and securing recognition, 
aid, and ultimately peace, for the United States. 
We cannot trace his course in the laborious years 
which he spent abroad, both before and after 
peace was declared. Enough to say that he trusted 
England far more than he trusted France. From 
the beginning he saw that the latter power was 
only using us. She was fighting against England 
—not for the Colonies. She feared to have us the 
victor, and after she had wounded and weakened 
England enough by prolonging the war, she meant 
that we should relapse again under the rigorous 
scepter of the mother country. 

This fairly outlines the policy of Count de Ver- 

gennes through all the tortuous diplomatic maze 
in which he led Deane, and Franklin, and Jay, and 
Lee, and protracted a conflict which otherwise 
would have been concluded three or four years 
earlier than it was. His master-stroke was 
the securing of instructions from Congress to 
its agents that all negotiations for peace should 
first be submitted to France—in other words, 
to himself. The directness, honesty, and ear- 
nestness of Adams were admirably adapted for 
the contest witi this wily diplomate. He wield- 
ed the sword of Coeur de Lion against the 
cimeter of Saladin. When the time came, with 
a boldness which alarmed both Franklin and 
Jay, he cut through all finesse, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of disobedience, opened direct ne- 
gotiations, and, notwithstanding the ‘loud re- 
monstrances of the French Government, secured 
the peace which both countries had long desired. 
Then France sought to limit us by the Mississippi 
River,—denying us even the right to navigate it! 
Lafayette doubtless loved our country, but France 
never did. We are loth to say this, but it is indu- 
bitably true. She helped us in nothing that would 
not directly wound her ancient enemy, and pro- 
mote her own interests; and wherever her inter- 
ésts and ours threatened any opposition, she was 
instantly selfish and hostile. 


The residence of John Adams at the Court of 
St. James was not sufficiently eventful to be re- 
corded at much length. He discharged his duties 
so well that he was chosen to be Vice-President 
both at the first and at the seeond election of 
Washington, and then to succed him in the chair 
of the supreme executive. He had little comfort 
in these later honors. He fretted under the en- 
forced inaction of the Vice-Presideney. And be- 
cause of much wire-pulling and detraction, his 
election to the Presidency was carried in the 
Electoral College only by a majority of three. 
Then his Cabinet opposed him, and covertly acted 
with his political enemies. The powerful and 
busy minds of Hamilton and Jefferson, working 
from opposite stand-points, secretly undermined 
his influence, distorted his acts, and thwarted his 
plans. He left the Presidency so embittered and 
indignant, that “he would not wait, to be present 
at the installation of his successor, or to exchange 
the customary forms of civility in transferring 
the office.” 

This were a wretched termination to such a ca- 
reer. But the clouds subsequently broke away. 
He lived for a quarter of a century after his re- 
tirement from public life, and the blessed mosses 
of time softened the sharp lines of his wrongs. 
His great services to the country were increasingly 
recognized. He was reconciled to Jefferson. His 
son was conspicuously honored ; and his home, for 
more than seventeen years after his retirement to 
its healing peace, was adorned and lightened by 
the presence of that noble mind and loving heart 
which a nation had learned to revere. He followed 
her eight years after her death, dying on the 4th 
of July, 1826, while the shouts which greeted the 
characteristic toast he had sent to the multitude 
assembled at Quincy to celebrate the day, filled 
the air,—“‘ Independence forever!” 

As we close the book, admirably written and 
full of interest as it is, we feel saddened and un- 
satisfied. We have been admitted behind the 
scenes, and looked at public men as they appear 
when most themselves. They are sadly self-cen- 
tered, envious, ambitious; unheavenly altogether. 
Their highest faculties are tincultivated. Nothing 
higher than the intellect is brought into play. 








The spiritual nature lies dead in them. The 
child-like, loving, reverencing heart, they do not 
know. They garner so little for the great life, 
that the moment we think of them dead, we think 
of them as impoverished and unhappy. John 
Adams is one of the best of them; but we cannot 
modify what we have written, in one essential 
particular, when we think of him. In bis youth 
he reads Bolingbroke. In his old age he devotes 
himself “to a very elaborate examination of the 
religion of all ages and nations;” corresponds 
with Jefferson about such matters ; and comes out 
of the laboratory with this small button of gold 
in one of his crucibles: “ He was content to settle 
down upon the Sermon on the Mount as a perfect 
code presented to man by a more than mortal 
teacher. Further, he declined to analyze the 
mysterious nature of his mission.” 

Something more of Christ, admitted into his 
heart at an earlier period of his life, and enthroned 
there, would have made a nobler and happier man 
of him. 

This is not a pleasant picture of a ripe old age: 
“His anger, when thoroughly roused, was, for a 
time, exceedingly violent.” ‘“‘ At times his vehe- 
mence would become so great as to make him 
overbearing and unjust. He was very impatient 
of cant, of sciolism, or of opposition to any of 
his deeply-established convictions. Neither was 
his indignation at all graduated to the character 
of the individuals who might happen to excite it. 
It had little respect of persons, and would hold an 
illiterate man, or a raw boy, to as heavy a respon- 
sibility for uttering a crude heresy, as the strong- 
est thinker, or the most profound scholar.” Other 
traits softened the harshness so faithfully recorded 
here, but this is not the mellowing sweetness one 
would like to find in the last days of a great man. 

This is more pleasing: “ What he most disliked 
was the mere vegetation of extreme age; rather 
than to fall into which he would cheerfully listen 
to any book, however trifling, which might at the 
moment be attracting the fancy of younger gen- 
erations. The brilliant fictions of Walter Scott, 
then in the height of their popularity ; the sea- 
stories of Cooper; and even the exaggerated, but 
nervous verse of Byron, were all welcome, in the 
intervals when he could not obtain what he better 
relished,—the reminiscences of contemporaries, or 
the psychological speculations of more profound 
writers in England and France.” Thus, with a 
single ride daily in fine weather, and conversa- 
tions with friends and visitors, “ebbed away 
the remnant of bis being, gently and insensibly.” 

This is pleasing; but is it captious to say, it is 
sadly deficient? It seems to us like the truthful 
painting of a fine landscape, which has some 
grand features, but with the sky left out. The 
canvas is bare where it should glow with the 
coming sunrise. And this, indeed, is the im- 
pression left upon us by the whole biography. 

Catskill, N. Y. G. A. H. 
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EASTER. 
[From the Liberal Christian. ] 

yy 7 ES, Glorious and Blessed Leader of Virtue’s 

Forlorn Hope, Great Captain of Salvation, 
Holy Inaugurator of Human Progress and Moral 
and Spiritual Receneration, thou didst rise; and not 
only thou, but with thee the confidence of truth, 
the courage of duty, the hope of humanity! Thou 
hast taught us what they who would serve the world 
must expect from it, what must be the anticipated 
popularity of truth, what reception the principles 
and measures of thy Gospel may count upon! Not 
only Pharisees and Scribes, but also apostles and 
friends, doubted thy sacred word, and abandoned 
thy holy cause. For three days no voice lisped forth 
in thee that had so recently worked miracles of 
healing and mercy. The common people that had 
heard thee gladly, now looked coldly or spitefully 
on thy grave. But after three days thou didst rise 
again. And for thy sake and in thy name, so is it, 
so shall it be forevermore. After three days; yes, 
thou and thy cause cannot be holden of death. Thy 
resurrection is the perpetual symbol of the triumph 
of thy truth over the opposition, obloquy, or indif- 
ference of the world. Thou hast tasted death for 
every man, amd it has proved no poison on thy 
lips. Thou hast risen, and every soul has risen with 
thee! 

Let us take courage. Let no despair of the world, 
of virtue, of truth, chill ourhearts. It is safe to do 
right; it is wise to trust God. Jesus never breaks 
his promise. After three days he rose, as he said. 
His truth must rise, ashe declared it should. Let 
us not be among those who employ the interval 
betweon his crucifixion and resurrection in predict- 
ing Truth’s decease. She is not dead, but sleepeth. 
Nothing rots in the tomb but falsehood, selfishness, 
error, and wrong. These are the grave-clothes that 
the disciples found in the sepulchre which the Lord 
himself had left. Truth and right, like Jesus their 
great Teacher, may be orucified, but, like him, after 
three days, they will rise again. Let us believe in 
them asin him; and they will make of us what the 
resurrection made of the apostlés—martyrs, per- 
haps, but certainly saints and conquerors. 


BLUE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 
{From the Correspondence of the Evening Post.] 
ANY of the so-called “bine laws” of Vir- 
: ginia are, in their way, as laughable as those 
of any other of the colonial governments. 
These are a few extracts: 
In 1610, attendance at church twice every Sunday 
was enjoined “upon pain, for the first fault, to lose 





their provision and allowance for the whole week 


following; for the second, to lose said allowance, 
and also to be whipped; and for the third to suffer 
death.”” The law was subsequently modified as fol- 
lows; the governor published several edicts: “That 
every person should go to church Sundays and holi- 
days; or lie neck and heels that night, and be aslave 
to the colony the following week; for the second 
offense, he should be a slave for a month; for the 
third, a year and a day.” 

1662.—“* Every person who refuses to have his child 
baptized by a lawful minister [of the Church of 
England] shall be amerced 2,000 Ibs. of tobacco. The 
whole liturgy of the Church of England shall be 
thoroughly read at church or chapel every Sunday.” 

1663.—‘“‘ If any Quakers or other separatists what- 
soever in ‘this colony assemble themselves together 
to the number of five or more, of the age of sixteen 
years or upwards, under the pretence of joining in 
a religious worship not authorized in England or 
this country, the parties so offending shall forfeit 
and pay for the first offense 200 lbs. of tobacco; for 
the second offense, 500 lbs. of tobacco, and for the 
third offense, shall be banished the colony.” Puri- 
tanical intolerance, indeed, Mr. Royalist! 

They did not let people travel on Sundays in old 
Connecticut. They tell amusing stories about the 
selectmen stopping people on the highways there in 
ancient times. Well, they did nothing of the sort in 
Virginia! Ofcoursenot. Let us see: 

1662.—*‘ Enacted, That the Lord’s day be keptholy, 
and no journeys be made on that day, unless upon 
necessity. And all persons inhabiting in the coun- 
try, haying no lawful excuse, shall every Sunday 
resort to the parish church or ehapel,’’ &. Again: 

“The court in every county shall cause to be set 
up near the court-house a pillory, a pair of stocks, a 
whipping-post and a ducking-stool, tn such place as 
they shall think convenient; which not being set 
up within six months after the date of this act, the 
said court shall be fined five thousand pounds of to- 
bacco!’’ Funny, decidedly; but the funniest part 
of this is the ducking or cucking stool. This wasa 
sort of a long beam or pole moving on a pivot at the 
middle, and having a seat fastened at the further 
end, wherein a scolding woman being placed; was 
conveniently let down and ducked in a pond or 
stream of water. This was a favorite pastime of the 
royalists in early days. I have never discovered 
that the Puritans practised itin New England. Not 
they. They were too straitlaced for any such amuse- 
ments. And the method of punishing scolds was 
introduced into this city of New York by the royal- 
ist English—most malignant fellows!—and not by 
the Dutch; and the practice prevailed here for a 
long period. We have a city ordinance decreeing 
that one be erected as early as 1692. The machine 
then stood on the wharf, in front of the old Stadt 
Huys or City Hall in Coenties slip. 


A CHEERFUL VIEW OF IT. 
(From the Exansiner and Chronicle.) 


Bu where and what is this Romanism, from 
q the dread of which new politics are to be 
adopted, and old ones relinquished? It is here, in 
the freest country on earth—a country in which 
equal rights, free speech, a free press, free schools, 
and a free gospel are interwoven with the very life 
of the people, and which were never more diffused 
or potent than to-day. And is it in such a country 
as this, that men fear the ascendancy of the hoary 
old System of Sacraments which had its millenium 
in the Middle Ages, and whose Supreme Pontiff, in- 
fallibility and all, has placed himself against the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, resisting 
every step of its magnificent progress? Defeated 
and overthrown in Austria and in Italy, is it in free 
America that he is to recover his lost victories, and 
make a nation of freemen the tool of his regained 
power ? Things unexpected and well-nigh incredible 
have marked the history of our country and times; 
but every astounding event has had the seeds of 
progress in it for ourselves and the race—not one, 
thank God, in which such a deed of self-stultifica- 
tion has oceurred as for Protestantism to be beaten 
down and vanquished by Romanism, in a field 
where the whole structure and genius of the nation, 
and all the appliances of successful warfare, are on 
the side of the former, and against the latter. 

What, then, would we do with the Romanists? 
This. We would award to them all their rights, 
treat them kindly, and spare no pains to convert 
them from their errors. We would resist every en- 
croachment they make on the rights and usages of 
Protestants; but we would never give Papist priests 
and prelates the profound satisfaction of knowing 
that Protestants stood so in dread of their growing 
power, as eagerly to surrender great ancestral prin- 
ciples and usages on their account. It is beneath the 
dignity of Protestantism to do such things, and the 
doing of them is a source of new strength to a com- 
mon enemy. If it be wise to divorce the State from 
all cojperation with and favors shown to the de- 
nominations, let it be done. But let it be done on 
broader and more self-respecting grounds than ap- 
prehensions of being eaten up by the Romanists; 
and when it is done, let it be so thoroughly and 
completely done, that men shall not be under the 
seeming necessity of denouncing a poinciple, in one 
application of it, and subscribing to the same prin- 
ciple in another application of it. 


KU-KLUX LEGISLATION. 
(From Harper’s Weekly.) 


7] E are very sure that nobody who is convers- 
ant with the course of this paper during 

the war and the epoch of reconstruction has any 
doubt of our sympathy with the victims of the 
Ku-Klux, or of our desire to do whatever can be 
done to succor them, short of deing greater evil. . » 
That there are emergencies in which even the 
fundamental Jaw must be disregarded to save both 
itself and the country is true. That there was no 
folly so criminal as that of the assertion that armed 
and summary resistance to secession was unconsti-‘ 
tutional, is unquestionable. But with Republicaw 
Governors in many disordered States, and a consti- 
{tutional provision empowering them. te ask aid 
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against insuperable domestic violence, is there any 
necessity for suspending the fundamental law? It 
will not be forgotten that in 1866, while the legis- 
lation of reconstruction was proceeding, and before 
the lately rebel States were restored, the project of 
an amendment ta the Constitution, especially pro- 
viding that Congress should have power to secure 
‘to all persons in the several States equal pretéc- 
tion in the rights of life, liberty, and property,” 
was, upon motion of Mr. Conkling, postponed, and 
not called up for consideration. If, at that time, 
and under those circumstances, it was thought ne- 
cessary—if such an object were desirable—to pro- 
vide for the purposes of the present bill by an 
amendment of the Constitution, upon which it was 
not deemed wise to take action, ean if be desirable 
now to aim at that object by a mere act of Con- 
gress? Or will it be alleged that the proposed 
amendment of 1866 was not called up because the 
power conferred by it was believed to be included 
in the Fourteenth Amendment? Mr. Bingham, in- 
deed, says that he drew the amendment, and that 
the power was meant to be conferred. It is cer- 
tainly most unfortunate, then, that the first form 
was not retained. 

The deplorable and menacing condition of some 
of the Southern States can, perhaps, hardly be’ ex- 
aggerated. If we were to heed feelings only, all 
loyal and orderly citizens would resort to the most 
summary measures. Indeed, when great crimes are 
committed anywhere, the instinct is to demand in- 
stant vengeance. Reason and experience, however, 
insist that ‘“‘the due process of law” shall be ob- 
served for the common safety, knowing that “ or- 
der” is always the plea of despotism. In the same 
way,regard for the general liberty, for all those 
guarantees which defend us from tyranny and 
ruthless ambition, requires that the plain conditions 
of the fundamental law shall be rigidly respected, 
and changed only as itself provides. We are not 
now saying that so essential and vital a change in 
the system of the Union as this bill contemplates is 
unwise; but surely it should be the result, not of an 
act of Congress, under a challenged and doubtful 
interpretation, but of an express and explicit con- 
stitutional amendment, 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN POLITICS. 


[From “The Roman Catholic Church in America,” by Rev. H. W. 
Bellows, in Old and New for April.) 


ET the Protestant portion of the country, 
_4 the vast majority, by its utter fidelity to the 
divorce of Church and State, of religion and politics, 
throw all theological, religious, and ecclesiastic 
questions back where they belong,—into the arena 
of logic, historical evidence, literary or religious 
discussion ; into pulpits, synods, religious confer- 
ences,—and it will quickly appear whether this is 4 
Protestant country or not. It is only because we 
foolishly allow our Jesuitical friends to drag the 
Roman Catholic Church into the political circus, 
and hitch the horses of party and legislation to its 
wheels, that we see its alarming progress. They, we 
may be sure, intoxicated with present success, will 
do their utmost to keep their religious affairs mixed 
in with all political questions. They thrive by it. 
But will they not pause to consider whether their 
present swift advance on the route, and by this 
method, is not the road toruin? Has not the his- 
tory and fate ef American slavery a solemn lesson 
for them? Did not that ‘“‘ domestic institution’’ at- 
tempt to make itself a national one, establish its 
propaganda, send its missionaries to Congress, and 
compel its. whole political life to turn upon the 
question of extending its dark area? Did it not 
long prosper and thrive upon this political pabu- 
lun of threatening and fear, and spread, until it in- 
vaded territories consecrated to liberty, nay, until 
it almost seemed ready to seize the national Capi- 
tol,—flag, archives, and all,—and rule over a nation 
held together by the black marble keystone of 
negro slavery, pronounced a divine institution? 
Only slowly the nation comprehended its purpose ; 
for it was an inevitable purpose, a part of the logic 
of slavery, not so much the fault as the fatal pro- 
clivity, of its heirs; but, when the nation did fully 
comprehend it, it rose, and cut down the accursed 
Upas at a stroke, and tore its roots out of the na- 
tional soil! Will the American people, a Christian- 
Protestant nation, see any form of sacramental, 
hierarchical, theological priestcraft getting posses- 
sion of their politics and government, cheating them, 
before their very eyes, out of their rights and liber- 
ties, and not, sooner or later, treat it just as they 
treated slavery? Nay, would they not over-ride 
the Constitution to save the nation threatened by a 
government of priests? 


BISMARCK’S BOUNDARY LINE. 
[From “ Drift-Wood,” in the Galaxy.) 


APOLEON sought for France a “ rectification 

of the frontier,’ and a rectification of the 
frontier has been secured—not, to be sure, the one 
intended, but still any good eye can see that Bis- 
marck’s new line is straighter than the old, and 
very much straighter than the one Napoleon would 
have drawn beyond Landau, Zweibriicken, Neun- 
kirchen, and Saarlouis. It is bold business, in our 
day, for Germany to annex two French provinces 
against their will, but.to say that it is bold is to say 
that it is Bismarckian,. Visions.of vengeance, fears 
of revolt, menaces of reconquest, do not disturb the 
sleep of the German Chancellor, who probably 
argues that, with Neuf Breisach, Strasbourg, Pfals- 
bourg, Metz, and Thionville no longer French for- 
tresses menacing Germany, but German fortresses 
menacing France, and with Germai guns com- 
manding the line of the Vosges and tle line of the 
Moselle, reconquest is impossible. So, in our genera- 
tion, Tt probably is. Canada may as well talk of 
marching upon Washington or of annexing Mich- 
igan and. Maine, .as France, for the present, of 
reaching. Berlin, or ;reannexing her. lost provinces. 
The half-million French soldiers now, shut up in 
Germany are. the largest hostile army likely to_be 
seen there for many a day, and years of patience, 
energy, and genius can alone restore the glories of 





Louis XIV. and Napoleon, 





April 12, 1871. 
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Literature and Art. 


INCE Mr. Church exhibited his first picture 
\) of Niagara at Williams & Steven’s old Broad way 
store, it has been in his power, and in his alone of 
all American landscape painters, to command the at- 
tention of the whole art-loving public. There are, 
perbaps, half a dozen men, who in the eyes of as 
many different cliques, are equal or superior to Mr. 
Church; but no one of them when he exhibits an 
important work can be so sure of a numerous audi- 
enceas he. It is therefore natural that a semicircle 
of humanity five or six deep surrounds the picture 
of Jerusalem, now on exhibition at Goupil’s, from 
morning till night, and probably asimilar circle will 
be found there at any time during the hours of day- 
light for a month or six weeks to come. If, there- 
fore, the power of commanding general attention 
from people and from press is any test of merit, he 
is the first of our landscapists. 

An etching in outline of this superb painting lies 
before us as we write, but the eye naturally turns 
away from it and brings into play its introspective 
and retrospective faculties, in recalling the glow of 
color, the cool depth of shadow, the broad sweeps 
of hill and horizon and sky which mark the picture 
as one of the best which the artist has ever painted. 

The spectator is supposed to face the west, stand- 
ding on the Mount of Olives, directly opposite to 
the site of the old Temple, now occupied by the 
Mosque of Omar. Between him and the city wall is 
the Kedron valley all in deep shadow, while the 
dome, towers and roofs beyond it glitter in the rays 
of the sun. Anafternoon shower has apparently 
just passed over the city, and thesun, whichis perhaps 
rather more than hour high, breaks through a rift in 
the clouds, lighting up the city itself, and casting 
the shadow of the hill whereon it stands well up the 
Western slope of Olivet. 

We can readily imagine that while Mr. Church 
was making studies for this picture, he may have 
caught a wetting in some sudden shower, and while 
grumbling at his luck may have seen the Holy City 
under the peculiar conditioms which he has so suc- 
cessfully represented. If our surmise is correct his 
feelings regarding the shower must have undergone 
asudden change. * 

Weare informed that so far as the city is concern- 
ed, the picture is a careful “ portrait.’’ The imme- 
diate foreground is probably ‘“‘ composed” some- 
what for artistic reasons. And here let us call atten- 
tion to Mr. Church’s treatment of thet most difficult 
problem in perspective—the downward slope. It is 
easy to paint a slope which rises from the spectator, 
harder to paint a plain which looks level close up 
to the frame, and hardest of all to paint a hillside 
which apparently falls away in a regular descent. 
An additional trouble is that the painter is very 
apt to think that he has succeeded in his attempt, 
when in reality he has failed in a greater or less de- 
gree. Knowing the difficulties to be overcome in 
producing this effect, it is interesting to see how Mr. 
Church has met them. We have not space to analyze 
the plan which he has followed, but examination will 
show that the ridges, shadows, holiows and even the 
human figures, all tend to produce the desired ef- 
fect, and the result is quite as successful as anything 
of the kind we have ever seen. 

[4r. Church’s skies are always a marvel of skillful 
painting, and this one is no exception to the rule. 
It is not in the least a meteorological exhibition of 
a sensational order, but simply the beautiful clear- 
ing away of a Spring shower, which will leavea sun- 
set sky of the tenderest blue, and will give a fresher 
tone to every object in the landscape. To us this 
picture is far more pleasing than was the Damascus, 
and we only regret that it is exhibiting at Goupil’s 
instead of being kept back a few days longer and 
then shown at the Academy of Design. 














—Another admirable picture is to be seen at 
Goupil’s as we write, but will probably be sent to 
its owner in Philadelphia before this is printed. It 
is The Return of the Mayflower, by G. H. Boughton. 
So exquisite is this picture in its simplicity and 
truthfulness of color and incident, that it is hard to 
realize how, ten years ago the artist was making 
discouraging:efforts at landscape. He has certainly 
discovered the true bent of his own genius now, and 
we trust that he will not be criticised into irying 
something else. This picture is being engrayed by 
J.J. Chand of London, and a proof from the unfin- 
ished plate gives promise of a very excellent repro- 
duction of the original, so far as that end can be at- 
tained without the use of color. 








BOOKS. 


The Tripartite Nature of Man. By Rev. J. B. 
Heard. Edinburg. T. & T. Clark & Co., and Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co. New York. 1871. 


The object of this treatise is to set forth the thre:- 
fold nature of man, as consisting of body, soul and 
spirit. The Scriptures are taken to be the ultimate 
authority as to the human constitution, and the au- 
thor conceives that its declarations as to psychology 
have not been accepted in their full significance ; 
neither have they been rightly understvod. His 
purpose is to collate all passages bearing on the 
subject, and to prove that they declare the tripar- 
tite nature. The psychology of the schools recog- 
nizes body and soul; that of the Bible, he avers, 
adds also the spirit or pneuma, the conscience or 
G@od-consciousness which was the part made in the 
image of God, which became depraved in the Fall, 
but dormantand not.dead. Man was created ‘‘in tLe 
image,and, after the likeness of God,” and the first 
is that, essential part which sin has not quite effac- 
ed, while the second is that moral resemblance which 
sin has destroyed. If this psychology had only been 
adopted by the Church in its early history, the au- 
thor imagines that the course of theology would 
have been smoother and much controversy avoid- 
ed; and even now, if his view is adopted, many diffi- 
culties of doctrine will be vacated, The argument 


is interesting and will doubtless seem both strong 
and valuable to many. Yet others will have grave 
doubts as to whether the refined product of the au- 
thor’s scrutiny of the records of creation and other 
passages of Scripture is after all justified as a fair 
rendering of the inspired word. As asample of his 
argument we will take that part of it which is found- 
ed on the first chapter in Genesis. Man was made 
of dust—the material part. God breathed into his 
nostrils ‘‘ the breath of lives,’’ which is the pneuma, 
or spirit emanating from God. ‘ And so man be- 
came a living soul,’”’ which is the tertium quid be- 
tween body ‘and soul, and is nothing different 
from the endowment of brutes, in having animal 
life. There can be no doubt but that our transla- 
tion, *‘ living soul,’’ as making adistinction between 
man and brutes, is unwarranted. The same Hebrew 
expression is applied in chap. I. to reptiles and 
mammals, and is there translated ‘living thing that 
hath breath.’’ But when the author exalts the 
‘breath of life’’ into a different category from the 
“thing that hath breath,’ and builds uponit a 
dogmatic system of psychology, he but imitates the 
weakuess of our English version in originating dis- 
tinctions not warranted by the Hebrew. One may 
fairly take issue with him at this key point of his 
argument, where he strains the 7th verse of Gene- 
sis 2d, which will carry distrust through the rest of 
the book. Nevertheless the theme is an interesting 
one, the style is clear, while the mechanical form 
is all that could be desired. 


Travels in Central America, including Accounts of 
some Regions Unexplored since the Conquest.— 
From the French of the Chevalier Arthur Morelet, 
by Mrs. M. F. Squier. Introduction and Notes by 
E. Geo. Squier. New York. Leypoldt, Holt, & 
Williams. 1871. 

Atatime which Mr. Squier vaguely indicates as 
‘within a few years,’’ but which an incidental pas- 
sage toward the close of the book shows to have 
been during Louis Phillippe’s tenure of the French 
throne,—that is, some five and twenty years since,— 
M. Morelet, under the auspices of the French Insti- 
tute, made an exploration of one of these districts, 
which,though among the first traversed by Cortezand 
his followers, have from his day to ours been suffered 
to relapse into an obsurity as dense as overshadowed 
them before the conquest. The region penetrated 
by the French explorer lies immediately to the 
South of Yucatan, and may be approximately de- 
scribed as an equilateral triangle whose base (alto- 
gether North) is the isthmus connecting the Yuca- 
tan peninsula with the main land; or, to be more 
precise, whose angles are (1.) at Carmen on the La- 
goon of Terminos, the Southeastern limit of the 
Gulf of Mexico, (2.) Lake Itza, or Peten, near Belize 
and Honduras Bay, (3.) the city of Gautemala, near 
the Pacific coast. The discomforts and dangers 
which M. Morelet encountered in bis journey of 
some three hundred leagues, largely performed on 
foot, and through wilds many of which had been 
literally untraversed, while all were undescribed, 
were in no wise inferior tothe African explorations 
which have lately filled so large a place in the minds 
of adventure-lovers. Nor—though the author has 
no such problem to solve as the Nile afforded to 
African adventurers, since he hazards few conjec- 
tures upon the Aztec remains which he visited—were 
his labor less fruitful or instructive. His scientific 
attainments are extensive and thorough, his energy 
and intrepidity boundless, whence there naturally 
result important acquisitions to the several branches 
of natural science, and, though subordinately, to 
our knowledge of the history and antiquity of the 
country. M. Morelet, although hampered in the 
description of his exploits by an excess of modesty, 
which is certainly not characteristic of his country- 
men, is yet a sprightly and vivacious as well as a 
graphic writer, and has given us a work which will 
be as entertaining to the general reader as instruct- 
ive to the student. Mr. Squier—whose numerous 
notes, sometimes supplementary and sometimes in 
correction of our author, could only have been of- 
fered by his unique knowledge of Central American 
subjects—hbas judiciously formed the present. yolume 
by the consolidation of the two printed, for private 
circulation only, by our author, and has retained 
only those portions which treat of lands hitherto 


unknown. 


By Richard Metcalf. Boston. 


1871. 


This book consists of twelve lectures delivered in 
answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ What do Unitarians be- 
lieve?” Mr. Metcalf begins with the statement that 
the Unitarians ‘tas an organized body” have no 
creed, but that there are “certain fundamental 
points on which all are agreed,”’ These seem to be, 
first: that there is only “‘One God the Father,”’ 
“ Unqualifiedly, without any limitations, the Father 
of the whole human race, and without any restric- 
tions whatever to its meaning.” Secondly, as to 
Christ, all Unitarians accept as a fundamental truth 
his own declaration, ‘* My Father is greater than I.”’ 
Some believe that ** Christ occupies anintermediate 
rank between God and man, and that he existed in 
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heaven before his birth in Bethlehem; but the ma- |. 


jority regard him as being of a truly human nature 
endowed with spiritual power and insight beyond 
any other.” Yet all preach to-day “what the 
Apostles did of old, Jesus of Nazareth—a man ap- 
proved of God among you-by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God: did by him in the midst of 
you.” They see in Christ the highest revelation of 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the joyful immortality of the soul. They deny that 
Jesus suffered vicariously for his sins, on the ground 
that every man is punished for his own sins, and this 
punishment frequently follows a man even after 
pardon has been received and reformation accom- 
plished :—neither do they believe that Christ’s righ- 
teousness is ever accepted as a substitute for our 
own short-comings. They regard the Holy Spirit 
not as a separate person from the Father, but only 
as the influence which the Father exerts when he 
bestows upon man “ Thespirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 





of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord,” As to 





man, they hold that we are all God’s children by 
creation. ‘‘Behold, all souls are mine.” They do 
not believe that Adam and Eve were at any time 
different from the present race; they therefore deny 
the total depravity of human nature, but assert the 
‘“‘actual depravity of man’s character.’’ They re- 
gard Salvation as the restoration of the soul to vir- 
tue, not as a deliverance from the wrath of God. 
For they contend that God never had such a feeling 
towards the children of men; the separation is 
caused by the sins of the children, not by the anger 
of the Father, even as the Apostle prayed, “ That 
ye might be reconciled unto God’’—not that God 
might be reconciled unto us. They reject the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment (though not of punish- 
ment after death), and they reject it on the follow- 
ing premises: ‘‘ Because to reject the belief in the 
final salvation of every human being is to make one 
of these charges against the Almighty: either, he 
can save all, but will not; or he would like to save 
all, but cannot; or he neither can nor will.” Thus 
the Unitarian, according to Mr. Metcalf, believes 
that God both can and will save every soul, and 
that His will is to be done. 

The immortality of the soul, its personal identity in 
another world, its endless progress, its reunion with 
friends and its duties as one of the glorious band of 
ministering spirits, are all distinctly taught and en- 
forced by abundance of Scriptural evidence. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Leading Christian Evidences, by Gilbert 
Wardlaw. (Edinburg: T. T. Clark & Co.; New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Co.) The activity of unbelief in 
ever inventing new devices for the destruction of 
faith in Christ, cells for corresponding activity on 
the part of Christian learning. Many there are who 
deprecate replies to scepticism as useless and end- 
less, but this is a valid part of Christian work, and 
if it seems endless it is so because the ungodly still 
keep up their warfare, and must be met inall patience 
and faithfulness at every turn, no matter if the same 
things have been said and proved again and again. 
Mr. Wardlaw has done a good service in producing 
this volume. Though it naturally traverses thesame 
lines of argument which have been before produced, 
there are advantages in having a reproduction 
through different minds. Truth is thus developed in 
its niceties of distinction, till conviction becomes 
irresistible. The author lays special stress, and with 
great force in his reasoning, on the principles on 
which the proofs of Christianity should be estimat- 
ed. As a great deal of sceptical and materialistic 
philosophy rests on no more solid foundation than 
an appeal to “improbability,’’ or what is asserted to 
be intrinsically absurd, and as it prejudges against 
revealed truth by contemptuously ruling it out of 
the domain of exact knowledge, in a manuer show- 
ing this proud philosophy to be both unsound and 
treasonable to truth, this part of Mr. Wardlaw’s book 
is especially valuable. Philosophy has yet to come 
down from its tone of arrogant defiance and be will- 
ing to take revealed religion as a phenomenon, to be 
explained by induction, or else the charge of ha- 
tred instead of the love of truth will lay beavily up- 
on it. ; 


An Elementary Greek Grammar, by Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin. (Boston: Ginn Brothers & Co.) Prof. 
Goodwin well remarks in his preface that originality 
in a Greek Grammar is now impossible, excepting in 
combining and condensing. He gives credit to Prof. 
Hadley’s Grammar for much valuable material, and 
in Syntax he has condensed from his own larger 
work on that subject. This grammar is, in fact, in- 
tended to be a concise presentation of the main prin- 
ciples, leaving out all detail, which properly belongs 
to a book of reference. It would be cruel to our 
readers to tell them that this is a readable book; but 
for those who are starting in their acquaintance with 
Greek it will be found an excellent text-book, the 
more so because relieved of these endless exceptions 
and refinements, usually putin fine print, which can 
be of no value, except to advanced scholars, are a 
formidable load to carry on the memory, and are 
chilling to the enthusiasm of beginners even if omit- 
ted in the earlier attempts at the mastery of Greek. 
One never likes to think of the mass of learning he 
has left behind him, for which he must some day 
retrace his steps. 


The Old Paths, by Rev. J. W. Cracraft. (Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.) The writer aims, not at 
theological controversy, but to strengthen a believ- 
er’s hold on the first principles of the gospel. The 
scope of the book is clear and direct as indicated in 
the chapter headings: ‘‘ Man created,’’ ‘‘ Man fall- 
en,’’ ‘* Man helpless,’ ‘‘ Man Redeemed,” &. There 
is a simplicity, terseness, and assurance in the state- 
ment of fundamental truths, which will make this 
work helpful to many who shrink from long disqui- 
sitions, and arraying of argument. The volume is 
closed with a chapter on Sacramentarians, ancient 
and modern, tracing the various attempts which 
have been made to smother the force of truth in its 
spirit, by magnifying the importance of the exter- 
nal. 


Culture and the Gospel, by Rev. 8. McCall. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolf & Co.) The Concio ad Cle- 
rum which holds its traditional place at the Com- 
mencement exercises of Yale College does not, asa 
regular thing, attract much attention beyond the 
learned clerical body to which it is addressed. Mr. 
McCall has founded a very excellent little volume on 
the germ of his Concio delivered in 1869. He shows 
that the gospel, as resting on an unimpeachable re- 
cord of facts, presents doctrines high enough for the 
ripest intelligence, and that so far from contradict- 
ing culture it has an affinity for all true culture and 
excellence. It is a rule of action demanding and 
promoting intelligence. The argument is well or- 
dered, and fortified by history and various illustra- 
tions to the point. : 


JUVENILE. 


Margaret’s Old Home, by the author of The New 
Commandment, Neighbor’s House, &., &. (New 
York : Broughton & Wyman. No other branch 
of literary composition has shown such steady 





marks of progress as Sunday School books, and 
if this elegant volume is really intended for this 
purpose we Deed no better evidence of an elevation 
and refinement of taste among the class for which 
such volumes are written. Ten years agoa book of so 
much literary merit, in so beautiful a dress, would 
have been an elegant birth-day or Christmas pres- 
ent. This interesting story possesses also another 
great merit: it is entirely unsectional and unsecta- 
rian in character—being exactly what it pretends to 
be “‘A Tale of Christian Love.”’ 

The Story Lizzie Told, by the author of Stepping 
Heavenward, &e. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) This most pathetic story has in it that 
touch of nature which claims kinship with every 
true heart. In exquisitely simple language, the little 
heroine tells the history of her own short life, per- 
fectiy unconscious the while of its sublime self-ab- 
negation, and its wonderful love and patience. It 
is difficult to give this book all the praise it deserves, 
but its small price places it within the reach of all, 
and neither adult nor child can afford to lose the 
lessons for heart and home it so touchingly teaches. 
Joanna ; or Learning to Follow Jesus, by Marion 
Haven. (New York: Broughton & Wyman,) 
A very pleasant and an exceedingly proper 
story. We have not found in it a single character 
that is not entirely unexceptionable. Books of this 
kind are certainly very safe reading, though how 
far they may answer the purpose of instruction we 
are not equally sure. 

Frank Spencer’s Rule of Lite, and How it led to 
his Prosperity, by John W. Kirton, author of Buy 
your own Cherries, &e., &. (New York: National 
Temperance Society. A little history designed 
for the use of young men, showing the advan- 
tage of adopting the word of God as the rule of 
life, and of abstaining from all intoxicating drinks. 


Little Redeap. A Tale for Boys. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.) Every boy of healthy natural 
temperament will give thisa hearty welcome. A 
child’s book that is realiy a child’s book, and fulfills 
thoroughly its intention, has always a certain inher- 
ent beauty, but this little history has also positively 
good qualities which should cofimend it to every 
parent and teacher. 

Much Fruit, by Sophia Homespun. (Boston: D. 
Lathrop & Co.; Dover, N. H.: G. T. Day & Co.) One 
of the numerous Sunday School stories which the 
demands of the present time bring forth. Itis rath- 
er below the average standard in literary merit, the 
printing, illustrations, and binding, are, however, 
unexceptionable. 
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THE WAY TO CHRIST. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes us: 


**TIn the last issue of your paper, you give us an editorial 
article on The Witness of the Heart, as being an antidote for 
doubt and unrest of the soul; and this witness of the heart 
seems to bea sort of resting or leaning on Christ, a continual 
communing withhim, * * * a dwelling with Christ till 
we became one in spirit with him. Can you not tell your 
readers how to obtain ‘this happy, and with some much de- 
sired, state?” 

Perhaps no question is asked oftener or with 
greater longing, by those who are trying to lead a 
Christian life, than this,—how to obtain the con- 
scious joy of Christ’s presence. We suppose there 
is no sure and infallible way of reaching such a 
state. It is the gift of God, and men cannot 
always see why he gives or withholds it. Often it 
comes as the fruit of some experience through 
which Providence has led us. Often sorrow is the 
gate through which the soul passes into this re- 
gion of peace. Some men seem to be in a great 
degree excluded from a vivid, inspiring sense of 
God’s presence, by peculiarities in them which are 
beyond their control. Greatly as such an experi- 
ence is to be desired, the want of it does not nec- 
essarily indicate the want of a true and deep 
Christian life. It is our fidelity to Christ’s service, 
not our enjoyment in it, that best measures our 
attainment. 

But, nevertheless, it is our right and privilege to 
seek for this great joy which comes from knowing 
Christ as a man knows his nearest friend. We are 
not left in the dark as to the way of seeking this. 
The tenderest intercourse between Christ and his 
children of which we have any written record, is 
that described in the latter chapters of John. Itis 

just such a love as is there manifested, that we 
long to feel in our hearts. Now all through Christ’s 
words then spoken, is interwoven his direction for 
finding himself. “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” “He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, * * and 
I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” 
“If a man love me, he will keep my words.” “If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love.” (John xiv: 15, 21, 23; xv: 10.) 

What is simpler than this? What plainer way 
could be pointed out than this? We have our 
Lord’s own word, that the way to him is through 
obedience. He will “manifest himself” to us, and 
we shall “abide in his love,” if we keep his com- 
mandments. And how natural, how beautiful, is 
the process he indicates! If we already love him 
at all, the natural dictate of that feeling is to do 
something for him. Love bears fruit in obedience. 
And by obedience, in turn, love is strengthened. 
When we act as if Christ was areality, he becomes 
more real to us. 

If any man asks in earnest “ What is it for me to 
keep Christ’s commandments?” he will have very 
little way to look for ananswer. If he is watchful 
for opportunity to obey, he will not have to wait 
an hour. Wherever there is evil to be resisted, 
wherever there is good to be done, wherever there 
is suffering to be accepted, there is a command of 
Christ to be obeyed. We often wish that our Lord 
spoke to us. But we may hear his voice constant- 
ly, if we will listen. Whenever any duty, great or 
small, lies before us, there is Christ’s voice saying, 
“Do this for my sake.” 

Most persons know that they are to some extent 
under the control of bad habits. Most, if they are 
honest with themselves, are conscious that there 
are some sins to which they are peculiarly liable. 
With one, it is the outbursts of a quick temper; 
with another, the harboring of evil thoughts; 
with another, yielding to indolence. Each has his 
weak place, and most of us have more than one. 
Now, every brave resistance to one of these temp- 
tations, if it be only that of a moment’s neglect of 
duty, is a personal service to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We should fortify ourselves for the daily struggle 


with these familiar sins by the thought, “This is 
to be done for His sake.” If in the moment of 
temptation we can strengthen ourselves by that 
remembrance, we may draw comfort out of danger 
itself. Butif when tempted we are too near the 
earth to reach a personal sense of Christ, even then 
by faithful resistance to sin we may servehim. If 
we do not see his smile reward our victory, the 
day will come when we shall see it. 

But obedience has a far larger scope than with- 
holding from positive sins. That is only the be- 
ginning of Christian life. Beyond it lies the duty, 
the rich and beautiful privilege, of doing good to 
others. Few men have learned how full life is of 
opportunities for this. There is no one who has 
anything at all to do with his fellow-creatures, 
who cannot make some of them happier. Thereis 
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bring smiles to another’s face. And such acts are 
the obedience which Christ peculiarly loves. The 
cup of cold water given for his sake shall not lose 
its reward. 

Some there are who are so shut in by hardness 
of circumstances, or by stress of pain, that for 
them life seems to have no room for action, but 
only for endurance. Is there for such any oppor- 
tunity for obedience? Yes, for most blessed 
obedience. It is not our acts that God needs, but 
the disposition that underlies acts. They who 
take pain and trouble patiently and submissively 
because it is from his hand, serve him as truly as 
the highest of tae angels. They are walking in 
the path that Christ pointed out, and trod him- 
self. And while he receives with gladness the 
sacrifices his children bring him in labors and in 
active service, with still more tender joy and love 
must he receive the offering of troubles and afflic- 
tions and disappointments submissively borne for 
his sake. 

It is through ways of obedience like these that 
the Lord calls us to him. By walking in such, we 
shall surely draw nearer to him. In them, asno- 
where else, may we hope even now to see his smile, 
to have him walk beside us in companionship 
closer than any other on earth. If we would seek 
the heights of joy and serenity and sight of the 
invisible world, we must tread the lowly paths of 
faithful and obedient service. It may be that they 
will not bring us in this life to those celestial sum- 
mits. Butthey will bring us nearer to Christ ; and 
though he may walk beside us unseen, as with the 
disciples at Emmaus, yet in the blessed day of rev- 
elation which lies at the end of this short life, we 
shall look back to know that the service of Obe- 
dience was bringing us to the joy of Love. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND-—ITS 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


ECENT events in the Church of England give 

fresh illustration of the divisions by which 
that body is agitated. The spectacle of these dis- 
sensions is not a pleasant one, nor is the prospect 
for the immediate future encouraging. But the 
subject well merits attention, both by its immedi- 
ate interest and by the possibility of general les- 
sons to be drawn from it. 
Three great tendencies are represented by the 
three parties-in the English Church. The Broad 
Church leaders, eminent as scholarly and fearless 
thinkers, handle old forms of belief with a free- 
dom that isshocking to the conservative Evangeli- 
cals. The latter plant themselves with determin- 
ation on the creeds of their fathers, and wage 
equal war on what they consider the heresies of 
the Broad Church party, and the ceremonial prac- 
tices of the Ritualists. The latter are the out- 
come of the High Church movement, which in 
reaction against the rationalistic spirit fell back on 
the ordinances and authority of the Church, as of 
supreme importance. Free thought, evangelical 
theology, Church sacraments and ceremonies, are 
the characteristic standpoints of the three. 
The character of the strife between these parties 
may best be indicated by referring to late events. 
Not long ago Dr. Temple, the head-master of Rug- 
by, was nominated Bishop of Exeter. Immediate- 
ly a cry of horror went up throughout the Church, 
from Evangelicals and High Churchmen alike. 
The ability and personal excellence of Dr. Temple 
were unquestioned. But he was one of the authors 
of Essays and Reviews, and his opinions upon 
Inspiration and kindred topics were considered 
dangerously loose. There was wide-spread and 
violent opposition to the consecration of such a 
man as Bishop. But the virtual control of the 
matter was with the Government, and Mr. Glad- 
stone would not yield. Just now there has been 
concluded the trial of a Mr. Voysey for heresy, 
before the highest ecclesiastical court, the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Mr. Voysey, who 
was classed among the Broad Churchmen, was an 
extremist in that party, having publicly denied 
almost every doctrine of Evangelical Christianity. 
His ingenious detense was to show that on each 
point taken separately he had the support of some 
man whom the Church had tolerated or even hon- 
ored. The court condemned him for heresy, and 
the judgment indirectly bears hard on some of his 
allies and defenders. On the other hand, the Ritu- 
alists have received a severe blow in the condem- 
nation by the same tribunal of Mr. Purchas, for 
the practices which are the peculiar badge of their 
section of the Church. 

Each of these three cases, as well as of many 

others that might be named, has been the occasion 
of bitter controversy and recrimination amongthe 





opposing parties. In each has been manifested 


the determination of one part of the Church to put 
down as heretical or semi-idolatrous what others 
hold as true and profitable. Rarely, if ever, has 
any ecclesiastical body contained at the same 
time such wide extremes of opinion, supported by 
such ardor of feeling. The work of holding these 
discordant elements together in a common organ- 
ization grows more and more difficult. It would 
perhaps be impossible but for the great ex- 
ternal bond of the Establishment. No party is 
willing to relinquish for itself the-honors and 
emoluments connected with a State Church. No 
party 1s yet willing to assume the badge of inferi- 
ority which in England is affixed to a dissenting 
sect. 

But many signs point to the loss of this common 
ground, through the disestablishment of the En- 
glish Church. If that is brought about—and year by 
year the prospect of it seemsto grow clearer—what 
will long hold together in one body the incongru- 
ous and hostile elements? 

The fear of such a division acts no doubt with 
other causes as a temporary support of the Estab- 
lishment. Prudent men shrink from the violent 
disruption of a greatand ancient Church. Liberal 
men dread the bigotry of sects organized each on 
its own narrow basis. There are some like Dean 
Stanley, of wide views and catholic feeling, who 
believe in, and work for, a noble ideal based on the 
present organization. They would have a united 
Church, within whose limits should be allowed a 
generous freedom, both in belief and forms of wor- 
ship. The liberty which they assert for them- 
selves they would concede to their opponents. In 
consistency with these views Dean Stanley, not to 
mention others less prominent, has acted in every 
direction as the champion of ecclesiastical free- 
dom. He is the advocate of toleration to the Ritu- 
alists, though in their eyes he is little better than 
a heretic. He has urged the admission of the dis- 
senting clergy to the pulpits of the Church. Him- 
self warmly Christian in feeling, while in full 
sympathy with modern scholarship and thought, 
he believes that the various elements in the En- 
glish Church may be harmonized and reconciled 
with each other. 

The effort to secure this result isa noble one, and 
cannot fail to do good, even if the direct end 
sought be not attained. To us it seems doubtful 
whether that end—unbroken union with restored 
harmony in the Church—is to be reached. It may 
be that party feeling runs too high, and men of 
Stanley’s temper are too few. But if the disrup- 
tion of the English Church, not only from the 
State, but within itself, does come, would theresult 
necessarily be wholly bad? We speak with diffi- 
dence as to our neighbors’ affairs. But the present 
condition of religious parties suggests to us the 
state of things here, and it may be that in this 
respect America can give hopeful assurance to 
England. 

We venture the opinion that in this country the 
existence of various sects, upon an equal footing, 
is not only compatible with substantial harmony 
of feeling among the whole body of Christians, 
but even conducive to such harmony. Certainly, 
we believe that our country presents a most favor- 
able contrast with England; as to mutual respect 
and good feeling among these of different religious 
beliefs. We have faults and failings enough 
in this respect, but they are less than those of the 
mother country. As a rule, there is no such bit- 
terness between denominations here, or within 
single denominations, as prevails within the 
Church of England. Methodists and Episcopali- 
ans, Presbyterians and Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists, treat each other for the most part as 
fellow-Christians, not as enemies or rivals. Now 
and then, it must be confessed, we do quarrel and 
call names, but in the main we are on very broth- 
erly terms. And so within each Church by itself. 

The reason does not seem far to seek, why together 
with external divisions there should exist har- 
mony of spirit. When those of common tastes and 
opinions affiliate, they can easily agree. Nor have 
they special temptation to make war on another 
separate company, going its own way. But yoke 
together those who would go South and those who 
would go North, and strife begins at once. 


It is at least conceivable that were the English 
Ritualists and Low Churchmen in separate bodies, 
their quarrel would lose much of its bitterness. 
The Low Churchman could have no occasion for 
concern as to whether his neighbor burned candles 
in church or knelt at the altar, if he did not feel 
that the sanction of a body to which he belonged 
was given to such practices. The Ritualist, un- 
disturbed in burning incense and wearing robes 
of all the colors of the rainbow, could have no 
cause to quarrel with those of simpler tastes. 


Nor, we think, does it necessarily follow that 
the peculiarities of a party are intensified by its 
establishment as an independent church. On the 
contrary, the greatest stimulus to such _peculiari- 
ties is often found in the attempt to repress them 
by authority. We suspect that the English Rit- 
ualists have gained not a little by being invested 
with a degree of mild martyrdom. And observa- 
tion seems to show thatin our own country the 
different sects have softened each other’s charac- 
ter in a very healthy manner. - Every denom- 
ination has been unconsciously modified by 
its neighbors, and has modified them in turn. 
Different systems working freely in the same 
community have acted on each other. So that| i 
while each church makes special provision for 
one class of minds, each has its sharp angles 





rubbed off, and gives freer room to those within it. 


We are not therefore greatly disturbed or 
alarmed at the possibility of organic division in 
the English Church. If it were possible for its 
different elements to respect and tolerate each 
other within the same body, that no doubt would 
be most desirable. But should that prove impos- 
sible, we believe their continued external union 
would only produce that bitterness of temper 
which is of all things most unchristian. Im such 
a case, the best restorer of harmony is liberty. 
That Christians should be at variance in heart, is 
the worst evil to Christianity ; external divisions 
are only of importance as they affect that. 








THEOLOGY IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Tribune, 

writing from Connecticut, and treating of 
certain causes operating to modify the results of 
the recent election in that state, attributes the 
diminished vote of Gov. Jewell to his signing the 
call for a convention to put the name of Godin 
the Constitution. It is true, the Governor gave 
his name to that call, supposing there was to be 
nothing sectarian in the movement ; and when the 
design of interpolating a sort of creed into the in- 
strument was afterward developed, he was as 
much opposed to it as anybody. Itis true also that 
the opposition to his election engendered by this 
action is supposed to have been confined to a few 
sects which are specially sensitive about inter- 
ference with their vested rights. Nevertheless 
the opportunity was eagerly and successfully 
seized by the opposite party to impair the popu- 
larity of the offending candidate; and the few 
who were thereby induced to make a “hearted 
cause” against him were sufficient to defeat him 
at the tribunal of the people. 

Our only present use for the circumstance is, to 
point therewith the assurance ventured some weeks 
since, in our article upon the project alluded to, 
namely: that if the proposed constitutional 
amendment were ever so right and desirable, the 
spirit of this age and of this people renders it en- 
tirely impracticable. For even if the demand of 
the reformers were reduced as nearly as possible 
to the first principles of natural religion, the in- 
evitable tendency would be (as in this experiment 
it has been) toward an inerease of that emenda- 
tion until it would attain to the proportions of a 
creed. Whether such were the result or not, 
a salutary jealousy would be excited, exposing the 
meagure to a righteous defeat. 

The churches may as well settle down upon the 
assurance that there is to be no retrograde move- 
ment in the matter of religious liberty during the 
present generation. The world is bound to give 
a fair trial to the experiment of absolute freedom 
in all matters of conscience. There is to be no 
more falling back upon the secular arm to enforce 
our views or our measures, when our own powers 
of persuasion have failed to recommend their 
adoption. And this divorce of the realm of hu- 
man law from that of the conscience, we say, is to 
be absolute. There is to be no violation of the 
principle in minor matters, or in smaller degrees, 
where there is no danger of arousing the resist- 
ance of numerous and powerful sects. The rights 
of the “ Spiritualists and Jews” (who, in the pres- 
ent case, seem t ohave constituted the unsavory fly 
in the Republican ointment), if not generously 
espoused by larger bodies for the sake of the 
sacred cause they represent for the time, will 
surely find out a way to vindicate themselves. 
And the end of all is, that the day is gone by 
when any organic instrumentality whatever, de- 
signed to influence the religious opinions of men 
by legal constraint, can be introduced into the 
maghinery of State. 

This we say, as an observer of the times, with- 
out reference to the merits of the question. Yet 
we have no hesitation in adding that we regard 
this condition of things as a matter of congratu- 
lation to every true child of Faith. This abso- 
lute separation between the kingdom of the 
world and the Kingdom of Christ, is right. It is 
precisely in accordance with the spirit and the 
express ordinance of the great Founder of the 
Church and of the Faith. Let Christianity be 
freed from the entangling alliances which have 
always crippled, while they professed to re- 
inforce, her; and let her be flung into the conflict 
of the ages with only Truth in her right hand, 
and God over her head. Winnowing times this 
will make for us ; and all shams in religion must 
fall through and find their level. The Church 
will reel, perhaps, and seem for a time about to 
fail in the trial. But the promise is sure, and 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” 
She will revise her creeds, and revive her piety, 
and who can doubt the result ? 








THE TRIUMPH OF GERMANY.—It is impossible 
not to sympathize with the enthusiam of the Ger- 
mans among us which found expression in their 
demonstration in this city on Monday last. It is 
not strange that their pride in and love for the 
Fatherland should rise to full height at this time. 
Invasion repelled, the foe humbled, unity won,— 
well may Germany rejoice! And she may all the 
more rejoice that her successes have been almost 
wholly due to the qualities shown by her own 
children. Merit rather than fortune has been the 
arbiter. The courage, intelligence, and patriot- 

ism of the people ; the statesmanship.and military 
skill of the leaders,—these may fairly be said to 
have won victory abroad and unity at home. 





We who are on-lookers may regret that in the 
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the hour of triumph greater leniency was not 
shown to the fallen foe. To us it may seem that 
the chance was lost for higher honors than 
those paid to courage and prudence,—those which 
belong to generosity. Yet i¢ must in justice be 
admitted, that in such emergencies the nation 
whose interests are at stake is the one to decide 
what can be yielded, and what must be claimed. 
The immediate use made by Germany of her vic- 
tory can best be judged by her course hereafter. 
Those of her neighbors who view the new power 
with jealousy and dread, predict that the advan- 
tages won from France will prove the first step in 
a career of military aggrandizement. But we 
share in the hope and belief expressed in one of 
the resolutions of Monday’s meeting : 

We expect that the German nation, to whose innermost 
nature offensive wars are foreign, will not allow itself to be 
intoxicated by military success and glory; but that, warned 
by the example of France, it will recognize its mission in 
using the newly-acquired influential position in the council 
of nations to inaugurate a new era in international rela- 
tions, in which offensive wars shall be rendered difficult, 
the abolition of standing armies be made possible, and the 
universal recognition of the principles of justice and hu- 
manity be insured. 








PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN EASTERN 
ASIA. 


E adverted in a recent article to the organ- 
ization and results of Roman Catholic 
missionary labour in China, and we now propose 
to trace the conditions of Protestant effort in the 
same field. The curiously inaccurate assertion of 
a Catholic contemporary that “ Protestantism has 
signally failed in all its efforts to convert the 
heathen,” though unworthy of serious refutation, 
has suggested to us that considerable ignorance 
of actual facts may exist on the part of those who 
might be presumed to take special pains for ac- 
quiring correct information. 

And first, let us compare the political status of 
the rival missions. While the Catholic is taught 
to consider himself under the direct protection 
of his official representatives, and receives every 
encouragement to gather proselytes within the 
fold of his Church, the Protestant is mot merely 
discouraged, but barely tolerated. In comparing 
the two systems, we must of course lose sight of 
nationality. France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
represent the Catholic interest ; the first named 
having constituted herself champion for all. 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, 
on the otuer hand, send forth nearly all the 
Protestant missionaries to be found in China. 
While the representatives of these nationalities 
exercise an exclusive control over their own coun- 
trymen, and each pursue an independent policy in 
regard to missionary work, circumstances have, 
in some measure, contributed to place Great Brit- 
ain in a position analagous to that of her Gallic 
ally, and her diplomacy in the matter has been 
closely followed, if not minutely copied, by other 
Protestant powers. For the strong official dis- 
couragement of mission enterprise, the vexatious 
and wholly unnecessary hindrances placed in the 
way of laborers in this cause, she is mainly re- 
sponsible. Despite the clear provisions of the 
Treaty of Tientsing, which empowered: British 
subjects (and, under an article known as the “ fa- 
vored nation clause,” citizens of other countries) 
to build or open churches etc. at the ports “or other 
places,” successive Secretaries of State have re- 
fused to sanction the residence or labor of mis- 
sionaries m the interior; avowedly on the ground 
that such a procedure would give rise to compli- 
cations possibly requiring an eventual resort to 
force. The Government of the United States has 
officially supported this course, though our mis- 
sionaries in China have enjoyed, practically, a 
more liberal exemption from the penalties of in- 
fringing regulations than has fallen to the lot of 
their English co-laborers. But in no sense (if we 
except Hong Kong) has encouragement of any sort 
been given to them. 

Confined thus in a great measure to the “open 
ports ”—for, be it noted that residence in the inte- 
rior subjects a missionary not merely to the nega- 
tive unpleasantness of losing the protection of 
his flag, but to a possible prosecution for breach 
of treaty by bis own countrymen—the success of 
Protestant missions has doubtless been less strik- 
ing than that achieved by the Roman Catholics. 
But, while the latter enrol as converts or neo- 
phytes any natives who choose to accept the des- 
ignation, and undergo the ceremony of baptism, 
the Protestants firmly refuse to receive as church 
members any but those who have afforded the 
most unmistakable proofs of sincerity. It is not, 
in fact, too much to say, that were the same stand- 
ard to be enforced as a requisite of church mem- 
bership in this city, our congregations would show 
a woful thinning out as the result. At Hong 
Kong, which, though a British colony, contains 
over 115,000 Chinese out of a population of 119,- 
000, the mission churches, schools, and charities 
have proved anything but “signal failures.” 
They are, on the contrary, gratefully recognized 
by the local government as important aids to the 
peace and well-being of the colony. At Foochow 
and Shanghai, where the American missionary 
societies seem to have concentrated their chief 
force, the result of their labors is ‘truly gratify- 
ing. Large congregations of converts, who may 
be regarded, se far as human judgment can de- 
cide, as real. Christians, bear witness to the zeal 
and talent of.their pastors. At the three ports 
already referred to, the printing-press, managed 
and worked by Christian Chinese, has proved an 
important aid, and the two most perfect fonts of 





the native character in existence are probably 
those of the “American Presbyterian Mission,” 
at Shanghai, and of the “Ldndon Mission,” at 
Hong Kong. The latter in one year, 1868, 
turned out over a million copies of the Bible and 
other works for which there is a steady and, if 
need be, remunerative demand. Such institutions 
can scarcely exist if “impotence and sterility ” 
are,as charged by the contemporary before al- 
luded to, the characteristics of Protestant mis- 
sions. But at other parts the progress, though 
slower, is none the less sure. Amoy numbers 
over 3,000 Protestant converts in the various con- 
gregations. Canton has also a goodly number to 
show in proof that the laborers in that field are 
pushing their cause successfully. Nor are the 
smaller ports behindhand, though the numerical 
strength of their convert lists is still small. 


A yet more striking measure ot success has at- 
tended the establishment of our “medical mis- 
sions,” the importance of which, whether as aux- 
iliaries to the preacher, or as simple illustrations 
of that practical charity animating the best and 
wisest in civilized communities, cannot be over- 
estimated. The grateful witness borne by natives 
of all parts to the admirable manner in which 
these institutions are conducted, leaves no doubt 
of the impression made by them on the Chinese 
mind. Not merely have votive tablets been pre- 
sented in vast numbers to their officers in every 
city where they have been established, but the 
resident officials have in nearly all cases sub- 
scribed largely to the funds forming their sup- 
port. The practically-minded Chinaman at once 
recognizes in these hospitals a boon of incalcula- 
ble value, and with a candor that does him credit, 
freely acknowledges the obligation conferred by 
the civilized West upon its suffering fellow-crea~ 
tures of the semi-barbarous East. 

While we would by no means advocate any 
change in the present general management of Prot- 
estant missions, there are some pointsin which their 
details are open to improvement. A grave error lies 
at the door of nearly all existing missionary socie- 
ties, be they American or English, in requiring 
from the newly arrived laborer the performance 
of work for which he is entirely unfitted. Most of 
those sent to China are expected at the end of six 
months or a year to converse with sufficient fluen- 
cy to preach in a language which requires, at the 
very least, from seven to ten years’ hard labor to 
acquire for oratorical purposes. The paucity of 
vocables, the complex tone system, and the singu- 
lar constructions which require such close attention 
that the slightest error is fatal to the intended 
sense of the speaker, are stumbling-blocks which 
the most zealous student cannot overcome in the 
limited period which the young preacher is sup- 
posed to devote to study only. And yet, if he de- 
clares his inability to preach or exhort at the 
expiration of the given time, he is looked upon as 
“Jukewarm,” or even “lazy.” A native Christian 
assured the writer that the greatest obstacle of 
missionary success is the imperfect knowledge of 
the colloquial possessed by the majority of young 
missionaries, who most unintentionally burlesque 
the sacred truths they endeavor to impart. Few 
like to formally complain of the unreasonable na- 
ture of the requirements imposed upon them; but 
there is scarcely a missionary in China who has 
not felt, and amongst his friends expressed his 
opinion of, their unfairness. 

Upon another point we speak with a greater 
delicacy. Zealous, hard-working, and sincere, as 
are nearly all those sent out under the auspices of 
the various societies, it cannot be denied that 
many of them are naturally unfitted for the duties 
they undertake. A faculty for acquiring language 
is as much a necessity to the missionary in Asia as 
to the Professor of languages in a home Wniver- 
sity—not merely a capability of learning enough 
to give orders to a servant, or hold converse in an 
indifferent patois with a native teacher, but a real 
philological talent, capable of grasping the inner 
thought embodied in those stilted and recondite 
phrases which form so large a portion of the pol- 
ished colloquial of the Chinese. More than this, it 
must not be forgotten that he has to contend with 
a people whose self-satisfied semi-civilization, is 
backed by logical powers of a high order, among 
the better educated classes, and that declamation 
avails nothing when argument is wanting. To 
the question, “Are those sent out precisely the 
sort of men required?” truth compels a reply 
that but too many exceptions are to be found in 
the ranks of the China missionaries, whatever 
their nationality. A higher standard—not of mo- 
rality or religion, but of talent and mental caliber 
—is, in the opinion of those well qualified to judge, 
an imperative necessity, and our missionary socie- 
ties would do well to exercise a careful supervis- 
ion in this matter. 


The mode in which salaries are sometimes paid 
to American missionaries in China, is another mat- 
ter calling for immediate reform. A cask of shoes 
and certain barrels of flour have within our own 
knowledge been received by a laborer in North 
China, as the equivalent of his salary for a given 
period. Perfectly legitimate as such a transaction 
may be, it is in the highest degree wnadvisable in 
a country like China, where trade is held by the 
natives to be disgraceful. It is all very well to 
say that the Chinese “must be educated out of 
such nonsense,” but the early apostles did not dis- 
dain to use reasonable means for conciliating the 
prejudices of their hearers. Nor is there any good 
reason, in this case, for ignoring the practice they 
followed. 





Our criticism of points which in our opinion re- 
quire amendment, will not, it is hoped, be con- 
strued as hostility to those directing missionary 
labor. There are some who confound comment 
with opposition. Those concerned, however, will 
we trust, recognize in the expression we have 
given to opinions freely discussed by laymen resi- 
dent in China, a desire to see the utmost facility 
aftorded to missionary effort in so difficult a field 
as is afforded by that distant and pagan popula- 
tion, destined as it probably is to play no mean 
part in the future of the Asiatic continent. 





THE TWO PROCESSIONS. 

FEW weeks ago, St. Patrick’s Day saw our 

streets obstructed all day long, by the pa- 
rade of green feathers and banners, and the 
rest of that familiar paraphernalia which an- 
nounced to us that the whole city was given to 
Young Ireland. Great was the exultation of our 
Hibernian fellow-citizens at the numerical display, 
and significant were the intimations of sundry 
partisan journals, endowed with more zeal than 
discretion, that the governing power of New 
York, if not of the country, might be reckoned in 
those ranks. 

On Monday last, however, Broadway “saw anoth- 
er sight,” which was in some respects a parallel, 
in others a contrast. On that day occurred the 
great Peace Jubilee of the Germans; and verily, 
it seemed as though the myriads of Bismarck and 
Moltke had been disembogued into our streets. 
The Teutonic passion and talent for such pageants 
is proverbial; and they had, upon that occasion, 
full scope in a brilliantly ingenious show of me- 
chanical trades, each in full operation (baking, 
printing, &c., and scattering the products of their 
holiday industry among the crowd), of allegorical 
figures with apt poetic mottoes and other illustra- 
tions, and the various forms of military display, 
with bands and banners, wreaths and ribbons, in 
sueh profusion that the streets on the line of the 
procession looked like the decorated alleys of a 
mighty fair. 

In numbers we should suppose, from cursory 
observation, that the German far exceeded the 
Irish turn-out, while that general aspect of joy- 
ousness—of gay and rollicking festivity—which 
always characterizes the merry-makings of the 
former, gave to this jubilee a great advantage 
over the somber parade of the sons of St. Patrick. 
For hours and hours, the procession of last Mon- 
day marched in solid phalanx up Broadway, block- 
ing the entire street, and making the air musical 
with cheers and tremulous with the flutter of 
handkerchiefs and flags. 

It was a pleasant sight to behold; and to the 
down-hearted patriot who had indulged in lugu- 
brious forebodings over the marshalling of St. 
Patrick’s all-pervading myriads, it must have 
been especially reassuring. Let the Germans 
balance the Irish, he might have said to himself, 
with restored serenity ; Providence has provided 
for us a compensation. In almost every respect, 
these two peoples are a counterpoise to each 
other. The familiar facts which illustrate the 
remark present themselves spontaneously to 
every mind, and need not be specifically ad- 
duced. ‘Thank God for this!” said a passer in 
our hearing, the other day, as the Germans went 
surging by; “there’s no Immaculate Conception 
here!” And this reminded us that the religious 
ignorance which had forced itself so painfully 
upon the mind, in contemplating the earlier pro- 
cession, was indeed absent from the open, honest 
faces of this one. But could we rejoice in view 
of the skepticism which is so wide-spread and 
deep-rooted among the German people? Super- 
stition on the one hand, and Infidelity upon 
the other; this is our fearful dilemma. It is true 
that these powers tend, in some degree, to counter- 
work each other; but must not, after all, the les- 
son of these two processions be to usa mingled 
one of watchful effort and of cheerful trust? 








MISS LOGAN’S EXPLANATION. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
IR :—I have been much grieved at the contro- 
versy which has grown out of my declining to 
lecture in Boston on the evening of the Christian 
Sabbath. I find myself the recipient of both praise 
and censure, neither of which appear to be called 
for. I have already expressed my mind on this sub- 
ject clearly, in the columns of a Western newspa- 
per: but I beg now tore-state my case, in justice to 
myself as well as to others who have been condemn- 
ed for not doing asI have done. My position in the 
matter is simply this: that as I work hard all the 
week, usually lecturing six nights in each week, I 
need the seventh for rest, and I have the most ex- 
plicit permission from the Bible to take thatrest. I 
hope I need not supplement this permission with 
the permission of my critics ? 

I will add that, if I chose to lecture on a Sunday 
night, I have faith in my ability to produce a lec- 
ture grave enough to avoid the cheap epithets 
“light and frivolous.”” I am a woman thirty-two 
years of age, and with a past full of sorrow. The 
character of my publio efforts is not regulated by 
any frivolous or thoughtless standard, but by my 
settled determination to preach the gospel of sun- 
shine, and to diffuse cheerfulness about me where- 
ever I go. I believe this to bea good work ; if Idid 
not, no consideration of pecuniary profit should in- 
duce me to continue it, you may rest assured. If nat- 
ural aptitude or stage-training enables me to imitate 
in my discourse the brogue of an Irishman, the bro- 
ken English of a German, the simperings of Miss 
Japonica, or the affected draw] of a dandy, I real- 





ly see no reason why I should got do it, nor why 


good Christian people should not enjoy their laugh 
thereat. Any one who supposes that there is in my 
lectures nothing else but this sort of thing, cannot 
have heard me lecture. I strive earnestly to inoul- 
cate good lessons, to teach pure morals and noble 
aims. If I introduce Miss Japonica, itis to show 
how contemptible she is. If I imitate the Dandy of 
the Period, with his brainless chatter, it is to point 
the finger of ridicule at this specimen of the voting 
sex. It may be aninnovation, that a woman should 
introduce humorous anecdotes and characteriza- 
tions in a lecture, but this is an age of innovations, 
and mine has been cordially received, I am glad to 
say, by crowded audiences in the chief cities through - 
out the land. Anna Dickinson and myself are as 
unlike, in our capacity of public speakers, as are 
Tragedy and Comedy; but I feel sure that neither 
she nor any other woman living loves truth, purity, 
virtue, Christianity, more than myself. Because 
the trumpet sounds grandly, need the flute be sn 3er- 
ed at as “‘ light and frivolous ’’? 

This is my position on this subject, neither more 
nor less, so far as my deliberate judgment guides 
me. But beyond this, I will confess (since I have 
assumed the task of explaining myself—a task I 
never anticipated would be imposed upon me, when 
I quietly resolved to decline offers for Sunday en- 
gagements,)—that there are two old-fashioned prej- 
udices which assist me in my determination. The 
first is this: that I look with something very like 
horror on the idea of any Sunday-night congrega- 
tion being stopped at the door, one by one, by a 
ticket-taker. I do not say this is reasonable; I say 
it is prejudice; but Iam not ashamed of it. 

My other prejudice is one which you may be less 
able to comprehend or appreciate. When I was in- 
vited to lecture by the Boston Committee, I was 
given to understand that I should be required to 
speak in the Boston Theater. . Now, sir, of all ghast- 
ly, ghostly, sad and depressing places, to me the 
ghastliest, ghostliest, saddest and most depressing is 
the precinct known to me from childhood as “ be- 
hind the scenes.” For me, this place has always 
possessed peculiar horrors. The very odor has 
a taint of rottenness. The paste-board goblets 
and Yorick’s skull grinning lie side by side. The 
scenic cheats, the dirt, the dust, the gloom, the 
loneliness, all oppress me as with a nightmare. 
When I was a little girl I would sooner stroll at 
midnight in a graveyard, than amid the gloomy 
labyrinths of a darkened stage. All people who 
have been born to the stage do not feel thus. 
Many years ago in Philadelphia, I remember saying 
to an actor whom I metas I groped along in the 
foul region behind the scenes, ‘‘ Oh, do you not hate 
this place?’ “ Hate it!” cried he; “I love it, and 
I pray that I may die here.”” This actor has been 
for many years a Boston favorite, and is well known 
throughout the country. I pray most fervently 
that his wish may not be granted, for to me theidea 
is inexpressibly saddening. 

Now, often as I have seen this peculiar region, 
never have these eyes beheld it on a Sunday even- 
ing. I decide that they never shall. My prejudicc 
harms no one, but it helped me in this one instance 
to the immediate resolve that I would not lecture 
on Sunday night. 

Whether my prejudices or my reasons are the 
most influential, does not matter. The sum of all 
is, I believe myself to be doing right in taking the 
course I do on this question, and while I ask no one 
to walk by my light, I hope I may walk by it myself 
without the cry “Sour grapes’’ being raised about 
my ears. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 


OuIvE Logan. 
RocHESTER, April 4, 1871. 


- 


AN UNSUPPLIED WANT. 


‘6 +T isa sad fact that, in neither New York 
nor Brooklyn, is there even a temporary 
shelter for a truly respectable woman.” 

The above lines are from an appeal which was pub- 
lished in the Christian Union afew weeks since, the 
generous responses to which I hope to acknowledge 
in your nextissue. The words! have quoted were 
misunderstood, or, rather I may say, they do not 
convey, as explicitly as they should, what I meant. 
There are several places in New York, and one in 
Brooklyn, where women are received, fed and 
sheltered without charge ; none are refused unless 
known to be absolutelv disreputable. Those apply- 
ing are almost exclusively the lower class of ser- 
vants; among them great numbers who are in- 
temperate. Most of them are good, or fair, ser- 
vants, but retain their situations only from one to 
three, or the farthest, six months, during which 
time they become well clothed, and possessed of, 
perhaps, ten or thirty dollars in money ; when if in 
the country, they come to the city; or if here, 
commence a carouse which is soon ended, and they 
are in the condition of the man who fell among 
thieves, ‘‘stripped, wounded and half dead.” In 
this condition they apply to the places of refuge I 
have alluded to, among which is the St. Barnabas. 
Some, perhaps many, of the several thousands 
annually received in these institutions, are free 
from the vice of drunkenness; and in some sensv 
the drunken or intemperate women are respect- 
able (in the sense that they may not be what are 
termed ‘fallen women.) But they are coarse, 
ignorant, and, in many ways, necessarily offensive, 
toa woman of education and refinement; one who, 
though never wealthy, had enjoyed all that highly 
cultivated homes afford. In any one of the places 
alluded to, including the “St. Barnabas,’’ there is 
no discrimination as to bed or board ; if my wife or 
daughter or those of the Editor of the Christian 
Union should enter the St. Barnabas, they must sit 
at the table and occupy the dormitory in common 
with from ten to twenty of these who may be yet 

with the fumes of the benzine rum with 
which they have become saturated. I can com- 
mend, and do commend, most heartily the work the 
St. Barnabas is accomplishing ; and as ung 


praise the cleanliness and neatness of thvir S 


tories and beds; while I still maintain that there is 
no proper place to send for shelter such @ person as 


the widow whose letter you copied with my appeal. 











S. B. Hauuqpar. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN MODES OF 
LIVING. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


FEW days since, we glanced at a paper con- 
taining some rather flowery remarks on the 
progress of art and civilization. The article had not 
sufficient interest to hold the attention long; but it 
induced a train of thought which led us to contrast 
the cooking and style of living in ancient times with 
that of the present day. 

If we take Eve’s first grand dinner partyas a 
fair specimen of primeval entertainments, we are 
free to acknowledge that it is very charming, and 
think we would prefer such a caterer to any of the 
first-class cooks of modern times. When the Angel 
Raphael came to Eden, bearing a heavenly message 
to A‘dam, Milton gives the following description of 
Eve’s efforts to give him suitable entertainment: 

And Eve, within, due at her home prepared 
For dinner savory fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between. * * 

With dispatchful looks, in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent ; 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields. 
x * * * * 

Fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell, 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand: For drink, the grape 
She crushes—inoffensive musk, and meathes 
From many a berry: and from sweet kernels press’d 
She tempers dulcet creams. * * 

* * Then strews the ground 
With rose and odors from the shrub. 


Whether Milton is to be accepted as correct au- 
thority for this decription of Eve’s labors, we shall 
not presume to decide. According to the poet, she 
was ‘within, due at her home preparing dinner.” 
That may not be in accordance with some of the 
modern ideas of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission.’’ But we like 
it, and while we sit among these Southern roses, 
breathing the delightful air, and comforted by the 
sweet, balmy breeze, we can imagine that in a 
tropical climate it would be easy and delightful to 
provide such repast for welcome visitors, for Eve 
in this banquet simply «uccepted and arranged na- 
ture’s free gifts, which, right from her hands, she 
set before her guest, unspoiled by cookery; of 
which art we hear nothing until after our first 
parents fell and were driven from their glorious 
home, to eat bread gained by the sweat of their 
brow. Then Cain became a “ tiller of the ground,”’ 
and Abel “a keeper of sheep.’’ From their joint 
produce, the increasing population was probably 
fed. The first intimation of the shedding of blood 
found in the Bible, is, we think, Abel’s sacrifice, the 
acceptance of which inflamed Cain’s jealousy, and 
he became the first murderer. 

Again, we read that Sarah took three measures of 
fine meal, kneaded it, and made cakes upon the 
hearth—unleavened bread, of course—while Abra- 
ham took a young kid from his flock, tender and 
good, and hasted to dress or cook it. This kid, so 
hastily prepared, together with butter, milk, and 
the cakes which Sarah had as quickly baked, Abra- 
ham set before the angel who came to foretell the 
birth of Isaac. Then we are told that Rebecca took 
kids from the flock, and made savory meats for 
Jacob, by which he stole his father’s blessing, and 
cheated his twin brother. 

Little is known of the food used among the wild 
hordes that sprang up after Cain went out from the 
presence of the Lord, to become a fugitive anda 
vagabond upon the face of the earth. Roots and 
herbs sufficed for some tribes, and meat eaten raw, 
for others, who were apparently but little above 
the beasts of prey. ‘ Dinner is the privilege of civ- 
ilization,” says a quaint writer. ‘*The rank which 
people occupy in the grand scale may be measured 
by their manner of taking their meals, as well as by 
the way they treat their wives.’’ The comforts of 
life, and the true idea of the family relation, in- 
creased as civilization progressed, and, little by 
litle, luxuries as well as comforts found their way 
to the abodes and tables of the rich and noble, 
though for a longer period denied to the serfs and 
poorer classes. : 


The Greeks appear to have taken the initiative 
steps toward refinement, both intellectually and as 
regards the increase of physical comforts. They 
were famous for holidays—religious observances and 
birth-day entertainments—and very early learned 
to mingle luxurious eating with their ceremonies. 
Their large and costly entertainments became 
famous. Every special social or religious occasion 
was gladly embraced to make merry together over 
extravagant eating and drinking. Every sacrificial 
day was finished by a feast, when-that which was 
left of the offerings was served to the guests, and 
received as a complimentary attention. The num- 
ber of gods aud goddesses being numerous, and 
each having a day set apart for religious ceremonies, 
the dinner parties that followed were, among the 
Greeks, countless, and the entertainments, lavishly 
supplied with fish and meats, were closed with 
fruits, flowers, wine, and song. 

The progress of the fine arts was not as rapid in 
Britain as in Greece, France, and Italy; but they 
were not laggards in gastronomic lore—less fanci- 
ful and elegant in their entertainments, perhaps, 
than the Greeks, but abounding in all substantial 
provisions. A humorous observer, alluding to the 
British love for dining and giving dinners, says that 
“if London were destroyed by an earthquake, the 
Londoners would at once meet at a public dinner to 
consider the matter.” 

It was not till 1600 that many of the table imple- 


houses, were known in England, and most of these 
articles were then first brought into notice through 
Greek or Italian residences. The fork came from 
Italy. The Provencal Plantagenet Queens would 
not feed with their fingers, as their English subjects 
did. In the list of Queen Eleanor’s plate were a 
pair of knives and forks, with silver sheaths, and 
others made of crystal, with ivory and ebony 
handles. Queen Elizabeth possessed some of richer 
and more fanciful patterns, but kept them only as 
curiosities, preferring to handle her food with her 
fingers. The food was elaborately prepared, though 
not in a style that would be attractive to the better 
trained palates of our day; but even among the 
highest families there was great resistance to the in- 
troduction of many conveniences which we are ac- 
customed to consider absolutely necessary. An 
English clergyman denounced the use of forks, and 
declared from his pulpit that it was ‘‘an insult to 
Providence to be unwilling to touch meat with the 
fingers,”’ classing the fork among the “ Italian and 
foreign fopperies."’. Yet every year brings change 
and improvement in many things, not yet, to be 
sure perfected, and we find, through all the modifi- 
cations and change, that each nation preserves some 
peculiarity that is everywhere recognized as dis- 
tinctive-national; but everywhere, and in all na- 
tions, the dinner is regarded as the most important 
meal of the day. Breakfast is more of a family 
meal, or a friendly attention. Macaulay says, ‘‘ You 
iuvite a man to breakfast because you want to see 
htm; but you invite a man to dinner because you 
must.”’ Breakfast invitations are not so common in 
America, and when given, are more formal than in 
England; but a dinner, except when purely for 
friendship, is often a matter of serious importance. 
‘The suit of many a schemer has been forwarded ; 
mauy a feud been settled, and many a lawsuit 
brought to a happy conclusion, by a well-ordered 
and well-seasoned dinner.’’. ‘‘ Lady Suffolk sold her 
beautiful hair, to enable her husband, then in 
straitened circumstances, to give a dinner of policy 
toa great man,’’ whose influence he wished to se- 
cure. 

But since the time of Eve’s exquisite dinner up to 
this day, the progress of art and civilization has 
increased the expenditure of time, labor, and money 
for the luxuries of the table. It requires much 
courage to read the bill of fare of someof the din- 
ners now given in high places, if one read with the 
slightest intention of imitating them. They are 
much better left to the care and skill of those whose 
business it is to prepare and serve them. Lord Bur- 
leigh, in his precepts to his son, says: “‘ And touch- 
ing the guiding of thy house, let thy hospitality be 
moderate, and according to the means of thy estate ; 
rather plentiful than sparing, but not costly; 1 
never knew a man grow poor by keeping an orderly 
table. But some consume themselves through vices, 
and their hospitality bears the blame.” 

‘Let not the emphasis of hospitality lie in bed 
and board; but let truth, and love, and honor, and 
courtesy flow in all your deeds.”’ , 


RECEIPTS. 


BAKED OMELET.—Boil half a pint of milk ; beat 
six eggs thoroughly—yolks and whites separately ; 
put half a teaspoonful of salt and a piece of butter 
half as large as an egg to the boiling milk; stir it 
into the beaten eggs; pour all instantly into a deep 
dish, and bake. If the oven is hot, five minutes will 
bake it; not quite so hot an oven, and a little longer 
time, will be better—say ten minutes. It should be of 
a delicate brown on top, and eaten right from the 
oven. 


To MAKE STALE BREAD FREsH.—Put the loaf 
into aclean tin, and cover closely to exclude all 
water, and set into a steamer, or a kettle of boiling 
water, for half an hour; then remove from the tin, 
and it will look like fresh bread, and be really al- 
most equal to a new loaf. 


Sour MiLtk GrRIppLE CAKEs.—Stir into one 
quart of sour milk enough flour to make the batter 
as thick as waffles; add an even teaspoonful of salt 
and two well-beaten eggs. Dissolve an even tea- 
spoonful of soda, and beat in when ready for frying. 
This is very good, baked in wafile-irons, 


Rice or Hominy Cakus.—Warm one quart of 
sweet milk, and rub into it two cups of boiled rice 
or hominy; throw in a little salt, and add enough 
wheat flour to bind the rice, or to make the batter 
as thick as wafiles. Beat two eggs, and add to the 
batter, and half a teaspoonful of soda, unless you 
use the prepared flour. If you do, there will be no 
salt or soda needed, 


MorninG Biscurtrs.—One quart of flour, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and 
one pint of sour milk, with half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved init. Work this into a dough; then 
rub into the dough haif a cup of butter. Knead 
well; cut off small bits; shape them into biscuits; 
lay them in the bake pan, cover closely with a 
bread-cloth, and let them stand over night, in a 
warm place in winter and a cool place in summer. 
Bake in the morning for breakfast. 





Fiuu your LAMPS IN THE MorRNING.—Scarcely a 
week passes but we read accounts of frightful acci- 
dents from kerosene lamps exploding and killing or 
scarring for life, men, women and children. A sim- 
ple knowledge of the inflammable nature of the 
liquid will probably put a stop to nearly all the 


accidents. As the oil burns down in the lamp, 
highly inflammable gas gathers over its surface, and 
as the oil decreases the gas increases. When the oil 
is nearly consumed, aslight jar will inflame the gas, 
and an explosion is sure to follow—death and des- 
truction. A bombshell is no more to. be dreaded. 
Now, if the lamp is not allowed to burn more than 
half way down, such accidents are almost impossi- 
ble. Always fill your lamp every morning, and then 
you need never fear an explosion.—Exchange. 





— “A prudent man,” says a witty Frenchman, 
“is like a pin: his head prevents him from going too 





mect sow deemed indispensable in the poorest 


| far,” 





WHAT THE HORSE SAID TO HEZE- 
KIAH. 4 
BY BR. W. RAYMOND. 


HE most wonderful thing im the world, I 
think, is the way that horses work and work, 
and never say a word. I have watcbed our old 
white nag, hour after hour, as he jogged along, 
pulling the rickety buggy, with my uncle and aunt 
on the seat, and me on a littlestool in front of them. 
Old Charley listens to everything that is said be- 
hind him. He keeps one ear turned that way all 
the time, so as not to lose a word; and when one 
ear gets tired, the other takes its turn. Sometimes 
when my uncle is saying anything particularly in- 
teresting, and stops to think of the right word to 
express himself, old Charley will stop too, until the 
difficulty is over. Then my uncle brings out the 
word with a jerk, and puts the extra syllable, 
“lang,” at the end of it, and old Charley starts 
again, quite contented. He never has to step in 
that way while my aunt is talking. 

The other day, my uncle was telling about a visit 
he had made to town, and said he, ‘There I was 
introduced to an old friend of yours, Polly; that 
Mrs.— What’s-her-pame’? Sho, now! what’s that 
woman's name ?’’ Charley stopped. ‘‘ She that mar- 
ried the lawyer, you know—old Squire Jones’s dar- 
ter—Hodkins.’’ Charley shook his head. ‘ Pop- 
kins— Hoskins — TompKINs — g’lang!"’ and Charley 
nodded vigorously and resumed his jog-trot. Evi- 
dently he knew the right name, all the while; but 
he was too polite to interrupt the speaker. He was 
aware that people don’t like to have the words ta- 
ken out of their mouths and putin again. If my 
uncle had been at home, trying to think of Mrs. 
Tompkins’ name, one would have put him out by 
suggesting Johnson, and another Jackson, and so on 
until somebody stumbled upon Tompkins by acci- 
dent, and my uncle would have said, ‘* There, now, 
I knew it was Tompkins; why won’t you let a per- 
son think!’ Horse-politeness is very rare, except 
among horses. 

Even in the stable or the pasture, where there is 
no need of company-manners, old Charley makes 
few remarks. Occasionally he gives a whinny or a 
neigh, or blows his nose loudly; but I doubt wheth- 
er such noises are intelligible, any more than it is 
impossible for me to tell, when I hear a particular 
sound upstairs, whether my uncle is sneezing or call- 
ing Hezekiah, which is my name, and which sounds 
in the distance astonishingly like a sneeze. 

Folks keep silence, says the schoolmaster, for one 
of two reasons. Some doit because they are ignor- 
ant—and he wishes allignorant people would imi- 
tate them. Others are silent because they are wise 
—and that’s a pity ; only, perhaps, if they began to 
be talkative, they would soon become as ignorant as 
anybody. Now there is a first-rate way, the schocl- 
master says, to find out whether a silent person is 
wise or stupid, and that is, to watch whether he 
pays attention to what goes on. And I think old 
Charley pays closer attention than anybody I ever 
saw. As he has done so fora great many years, it 
follows that he is very wise, and this is proved by 
the remarkable facts which I am going to relate. 

But first I will remark that I am only ten years 
old, and that, although I am at the head of the com- 
position-class, I don’t pretend to write as well as 
this story is written; so I must explain how it hap- 
pens that the schoolmaster is really writing in my 
name. You see, I had to get up a composition, and 
the schoolmaster gave me for a subject, “The 
Horse”; and my big brother Dick said, if I’d get 
up first in the morning and make the fire for a whole 
week, he’d let me have an old composition of his on 
the same subject, to give me some ideas; and I did; 
and he gave me the composition; and it began, 
“The horse is a noble animal’’; and I told Dick it 
was no use, for Bob Pickerell’s composition was 
just like that, only his was ‘‘ The Cow’’; and I must 
have something different; and Dick said I was un- 
grateful, and I might write whatever I liked, for all 
him; and I went to the schoolmaster, and told him 
I didn’t know anything about the horse, and 
wouldn’t he let me write about old Charley instead ; 
and he said, by all means; and when [ brought him 
what I had written, he said it was a little crude, but 
quite remarkable for one of my age, and he would 
touch it upa little and have it printed. So the 
words are his, except where he has left mive as I 
wrote them; but the ideas are mine; and he says 
that I shall be called the author of the story; for it 
is better to put your own ideas in other people’s 
words than other people’s ideas in your own words. 

But, after all, as you will see, old Charley is, ac- 
cording to this rule, the true author; for when I 
found that Dick wouldn’t give me any ideas, I 
thought I would go to the one who knew most about 
horses, and who should that be but a horse? -So 
one morning at daylight I slipped out to the barn, 
and there stood Charley, taking a little early hay, 
to stay his appetite before breakfast. I began the 
conversation with a lump of sugar, which he ate 
with great relish, and put his nose into my coat- 
pocket to find another. But the rest of the sugar 
was in my pantaloons-pocket; for I knew his tricks 
and his manners. 

Scratching his nose gently, to put him in good 
humor, I whispered in his ear, ‘Old Charley, why 
don’t you talk a little?” He gave mea solemn look 
out of his eyes, and then a contemptuous sniff out 
of his nose, and made no furtherreply. ‘* You listen 
to everything that is said, and you see everything 
that is done, and you have lived many years; you 
must have opinions——’”’ 

‘* Ph-r-r-r-rh!’’ said the old fellow; and then I 
heard a hoarse whisper, like the voice of a stage 
driver with a bad cold, ‘‘Give me another lump of 
sugar, to clear my voice.” I was not at all surprised, 
for I had always believed that horses could talk— 
otherwise what would be the virtue of their keep- 
ing silent? But I believed they were out of prac- 
tice: and now f noticed that old Charley spoke en- 
tirely through his nose. 

** Don’t try to humbug me,” said I, “what good 
will sugardo? What you want is a pinch of py 


uncle’s sneezing-snuff, or a whiff of my aunt’s 
smelling-bottle. That would clear your voice. 
Sugar will only spoil your teeth and your appetite.” 
‘“* You’re just like all the rest of ’em,’’ wheezed 
old Charley. ‘You think you know everything, 
and you don’t know a hay-cold when you see it, nor 
what’s good for it. Sugar, I say!” : 

** But I want your opinions,” I replied, ‘“‘ about—’’ 

“ Well, that’s one opinion,” said he, sharply, 
‘‘sugar for hay-cold. You won’t get any more till 
you treat that with respect.’ He badn’t been train- 
ing his mind so many years for nothing. The first 
time he undertook to talk with a human being, he 
got the better of the argument directly. I felt quite 
ashamed to be beaten; but there was no help for it, 
so I produced another lump of sugar. 

“ Now hold your tongue like a well-bred horse, 
young man, and I'll say my say,’’ began he. *‘ Opin- 
ions? plenty of ’em. Why don’t I offer’em? No- 
body ever asked for ’em till this morning. People 
never talk to horses as if they expected an an- 
swer. It’s always ‘Get up!’ ‘G’lang!' and ‘Whoa!’ 
or perhaps, ‘What d’ye mean, sir?’ When I was 
younger, if anybody said ‘ What d’ye mean, sir?’ to 
me, in that way, when I hadn’t said a word, 1 just 
put my hind-feet through the dash-board. It’s the 
only way to reply to such impertinence.” 

The old fellow’s voice improved rapidly as he 
wenton; and I had no difficulty in understanding 
him. It was hard to keep from interrupting him 
with questions; but I was afraid that if I began to 
talk, like a man, he would get huffy and be obstin- 
ately silent, like a horse. I am sure a grown-up 
person could never have listened as I did, without 
speaking; but children have the advantage there. 
They are taught—or at least, 1 was—to be seen and 
not heard; but when they are older, they forget the 
lesson. This is the reason why grown-up persons 
never succeed in conversing with borses; they insist 
upon having the whole conversation to themselves, 
and horses don’t like that. 

“Give us another lump,” continued Charley. 
‘Well, as I was saying, I’ve got opinions enough; 
and what’s more, they’re my own. You men keep 
telling one another what you think, and the result 
is, everybody gets all mixed up in his opinions. 
Now, the only use of opinions is to keep ’em to 
yourself. So Ishall not tell you any more of mine. 
But I'll tell you a little story that you ought know. 
It’s been tegd before, but it was all wrong, of course. 
[heard your uncle tell it, riding after the doctor, 
and I shook my head and stamped my feet, but he 
paid no attention. That was thirty years ago, when 
I hadn’t been more than one summer in harness. 

“T fell in love with the prettiest little girl that 
ever was born. She used to bring me sugar, too— 
give us another lump—and I never eat it- without 
being reminded of her! Well, one day I was stand- 
ingin the meadow, looking over the fence into a 
very fine field of oats, and wondering how they 
came to grow the wrong side of the fence. There’s 
a nice piece of poetry on that subject: 

“ You, nor I, nor nobody knows 
How oats, peas, beans, or barley grows.” 


’ 


‘* Well, while I stood there, just picking my teeth 
with a straw, my little sweetheart came out of the 
house on the hill, and ran down to the bars. There 
were six bars, and she was too smal) to climb over 
them, but she could creep through between the two 
lower ones, into the meadow-pasture, and she used 
to come very often in that way to visitme. I knew 
what she wanted—a ride on my strong back; sol 
galloped up by the side of the stone-wall, at a 
place where the stones stuck out so as to make a 
kind of stairs. Up the stairs she went, and climbed 
from the top upon my back. I waited until she had 
got fast hold of my mane, and then I trotted gently 
across the meadow, while she laughed and chirruped 
and talked to me, as sweet as—sugar, young man! 

“ Well, around the meadow and across the mead- 
ow we went, and down to the elms and willows by 
the creek. It was hardly more than a large brook, 
with round stones on the bottom and clear water 
above, up to my knees. On the other side was a 
grassy hill. I used to wade through the stream ata 
still, shallow spot and graze on the hill. It would 
have been the best eating in the lot, only it was too 
full of dandelions. I don’t like dandelions, except 
as a mere tonic, to be taken in moderation. Mixed 
with all one’s victuals, they are not good. 

““When my darling little Sallie was on my back, 
I never used to cross the stream, for fear of acci- 
dents. But on this day that I speak of, she pulled 
at my mane as we came to the willows, and I stop- 
ped to hear what she had to say. ‘Charley,’ said 
she, ‘you must carry me over the river; I want 
some dandelions.’ I shook my head and snorted; 
and I really think I would have spoken, to explain 
that dandelions are not good, and that I did not 
like to cross the slippery stones with my precious 
load: but she slapped my neck in her ridiculous 
dear little way, and said, ‘No imperence, sir; now 
you mind!’ Sol stepped carefully into the water. 
We got on very well as far as the middle, and there 
she told me to stop and drink. I planted my feet 
on the best places I could find, and put my nose 
down to the water. Sally knew no such thing as 
fear. She was full of delight at the beautiful green 
trees and their shadows on the still water. Pres- 
ently I saw reflected in the stream her wee face in 
its pink sun-bonnet, peering over my shoulder to 
see me drink, and looking to me, in the picture be- 
low, for all the world like a lovely flower floating in 
the water. My own face was reflected too, but ‘I 
was used to that, and paid no attention toit. The 
next moment she clapped her hands and shouted, 
‘Ho! Isee two Charleys rubbing their noses to- 
gether in the brook; how funny!’ Alas! at that 
very instant my hoof slipped from a round, shiny 
stone, and my darling, who had let go her hold in 
her childish glee, fell in to the water! 

“Tt was but an instant, though it seemed a long 
time, before I had fastened my teeth in the skirt of 
her dress, pulled her out, carried her back to the 
bank, atid laid her on a smooth grassy mound. She 
opened her eyes once, smiled at me, and then closed 





them again. I watched her for some time, but she 
did not stir, = 


— 
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Presently, far away across the meadow, I heard 
the sound of the tin horn, blowing for supper-time. 
It was Sallie’s elder sister, the wife of the farmer 
who owned and managed the place. She stood on 
the door-step and blew the horn so that it could be 
heard in all the fields, and-she looked up and down 
the road, and across the meadow, to see what had 
become of the little girl ; for Sallie was there on a 
visit, and she feared some harm might come to her. 
As for me, I took one look at my little darling, and 
then galloped as fast as I could to the front of the 
field, right across the road from the house, and close 
by the bars. Just as I got there, a young fellow 
arrived from the barn—a fine young fellow, like 
you, only a little older. His name was Hezekiah, 
too, the same as yours. 


“*(Q °’Kiah,’ said the farmer’s wife, ‘ what on 
earth has become of our Sallie? She went out half 
an hour ago; and [ thought she was going to the 
meadow to ride the horse ; but I don’t see her any- 
where, and-here’s Charley, without her. Perhaps 
she’s wandered down the road to the toll-gate ; it 
does beat all how such a little bitof a thing can 
walk and walk and not get tired out. Just jump 
on Charley’s back, will you, and ride down the 
road a piece, and see if you can see anything of 
her ?’ 

‘“* Hezekiah never said a word, but ran for a hal- 
ter; and I stretched my head over the bars to let 
him put it on; for I knew he loved Sallie as much 
as I did. He was always bringing her flowers and 
whittling dolls forher. Well, when he had got the 
halter on, he took down the bars, and undertook to 
lead me out. I pulled back with all my might, but 
he did not understand me. ‘* Why, Charley, said he, 
‘ What’s the matter with you? Comealong; you 
and I must find our little girl before it is dark !’ 
Then suddenly I thought of a better way ; and pre- 
tending to be very obedient, I followed him into 
road, and stood quietly while he put up the bars. 
He was ina great hurry, and did it as quickly as 
anybody could; but how longit seemed! It was 
worse than standing in the shed all through church- 
time. At last he sprang upon my back, and we 
started down the road; but, after going a rod or 
two, I wheeled suddenly about, and drove straight 
at the bars. Before Kiah could get his breath to 
shout or his strength to pull, I was in full career ; 
and over we went ata flying leap, just grazing the 
top bar! Then away, away down the meadow, 
Kiah twitching at the halter and yelling whoa! and 
hanging on with his knees for dear life, and the 
people of the farm-house screaming and laughing 
and running; and I running and leaping like a 
hound, wild with joy that I had succeeded in getting 
the best help for our little girl. I crashed through 
the willow-thicket, and then, checking myself at 
last, trotted gently along the bank to the place 
where she was lying. Her eyes were open now. but 
she looked pale, and shivered, and could not walk. 
So Kiah took her up in his arms, and then looked 
at,me suspiciously, saying, ‘I don’t know what to 
make of you, Charley ; won’t you be running away 
again, if I undertake to ride home with Sallie?’ I 
was too indignant to reply ; but my darling said, 
‘O Kiah, you can trust Charley, he knew I was 
here, and he went for help. If it hadn’t been for 
Charley, perhaps nobody would ever have found 
me; for I guess my back is broken, and I could 
never have got home by myself.’ ‘God forbid,’ 
said he, and kissed her, and dropped a tear on her 
face. ‘Now Ill kiss Charley, too,’ said she, and 
put her soft lips on my cheek, and out of her pocket 
she pulled—a lump of sugar, young man !”’ 

“ Well, then I walked along in the water to a 
place where the bank was steep, and they got on my 
back without difficulty. In a few moments we 
were again within sight of the house. The folks 
hadn’t thought much of Kiah’s adventures; they 
imagined it to be a coltish freak on my part, and 
knowing he was a good rider, they expected to see 
him come back all right, and me completely con- 
quered ; but when they perceived that I returned 
so gently, bearing, not only Kiah, but Sallie in his 
arms, they were frightened enough. Nobody 
stopped to ask questions ; they ran to meet us, and 
carried our darling into the house; and I was left 
for a little while, disconsolate and forgotten, stretch- 
ing my head across the bars. 

“Presently out came Hezekiah again, looking 
very sad, and started for the barn ; but after a few 
steps he turned and came to me. ‘God bless you, 
Charley,’ said he, stroking my face and patting my 
neck, ‘I’ll never forget what you have done this 
day, as long as I live. You’ve saved our little girl, 
we hope. But now, you and I must go for the 
doctor.’ 

“Then he got out the buggy, and harnessed me, 
and away we trotted, a mile beyond the toll-gate, 
and found the doctor just sitting down to supper. 
He left everything at once—who wouldn’t, that 
knew little Sallie ?—and swiftly I took him to the 
farm-house. In about an hour, he came out again, 
in a cheerful, business-like way, and Hezekiah 
drove him home. I heard what they said on the 
way, and learned that one of Sallie’s limbs was 
out of joint, but not broken; that she would 
be all right again in a few days; but that if she 
had lain a longer time in her wet clothes on the 
damp ground, in the evening air, so that inflam- 
mation had set in, there was no knowing what might 
have happened, and the doctor went on jto remark 
that the performance of the horse was a remarkable 
instance of instinct, and he would publish it in the 
papers. How I hate newspapers! Just as soon as 
somebody gets half a story, he puts it in the papers, 
everybody reads it, and there’s no use in trying to 
make any corrections.”’ 

“ Well, you may be sure I watched every day for 
my little darling; and when she was bright and 
well again, we had many a ride, throughout the 
rest of the summer, only not in the brook. Yes, 
and every summer for many years, she came to 
visit her sister; and every time she came she was 
fairer and more bewitching; and every time I 
found that she had not forgotten me. Hezekiah was 
very kind to me, too. He was the farmer’s brother, 
and worked on the farm in the summer, and went 











to college in the winter time. I recollect one day, thing to eat?” asked Fannie, who had been quite 


when Sallie and he were taking a long ride in the 
buggy, and talking a good deal, he said ina few 
months more he should be a doctor; and Sallie re- 
plied, ‘I always was glad you chose that; but 
everybody wonders what put it into your head.’ ” 

“Tt came into my head ten years ago this very 
day,’ said Hezekiah, ‘ when Charley and I found 
you lying down by the brook, and I brought you— 
in my arms—to the house. I would have given the 
world to be a doctor then.’ And now I have nearly 
finished my studies, and brother has promised to 
give old Charley to me, to set me up in business.’ 
He called me old, though I was only fourteen, and 
Sallie was eighteen, and he was five or six years 
older. But folks never think of calling themselves 
old.” 

*** How nice!’ said Sallie. ‘ Charley will make a 
capital doctor’s horse! You'll likeit ever so much, 
won’t you, Charley ?’ 

“ I stopped in the road, and nodded several times, 
and turned my head around, and took a long look 
at my dear, beautiful friend. Bless you, they both 
knew what I meant; I was willing enough to have 
Doctor Hezekiah for a master, but I wanted her 
too. And [stood perfectly still, waiting for him to 
say something more, in fact, to ask her if she would 
not be the doctor’s wife. My experience leads me 
always to stop on sueh occasions, till the critical 
moment is over. Folks don’t like to have their very 
best sentences spoiled by ruts and stones. But my 
experience led me to a wrong conclusion that time ; 
tor it was Sallie who spoke, not he; and she said, 
‘ That's all settled, Charley ; I'm going to be Kiah’s 
wife, unless he changes his mind!’ Upon that I set 
off at a vigorous trot, to show my satisfaction ; and 
the wheels made such a rattling that all I heard 
was— Now, Kiar aren’t you ashamed ? right here 
in the road !’ 

* Well, they were married, and ten happy years 
we had together. Then came the war, and the 
Doctor went off—and I never saw him again. He 
died of a fever, caught in the hospital—’”’ 

‘“* Why, that was my father!” said I, interrupting 
old Charley for the first time. ‘* And Sallie was my 
mother. Ah! she died, too. It broke her heart to 
lose father. And I was nothing but a baby, and 
Dick was only seven years old, and uncle and aunt 
took us, and—”’ 

* And brought you back to the old place, where 
they have always lived, and me with you. And the 
bars are here yet, and the brook, and the meadow 
but that’s turned into a barley field. Heigh-ho! 


You nor I nor nobody knows 
How oats, peas, beans and barley grows!” 


** Good bye, old Charley,” said I. ‘ 1 must hurry 
in now; but 1 am ever so much obliged to you. 
This will make a first-rate composition.” 

* A wHAT?’’ snorted old Charley, very indignant. 
When I explained the nature of a composition, he 
was not at all pleased, and said it was a mean trick, 
worthy ofa mule ora man, to get a body to talk, 
and then ’go and write down what he said. He 
would never speak another word to meas long as 
he lived. 

“Notif I bring you lots of sugar?’ said I, ina 
winning tone. 

* H’m—m—m!”"’ said old Charley, ‘‘T1l see about 
it!” 





CYRUS AND THE FAIRY. 


/ UNT LUCY came home looking very tired. 
_ Aunt Lucy was a teacher and often came 
home looking so, especially on Friday afternoons. 
‘1 guess Aunt Lucy’s head aches,’’ whispered Fan- 
nie to George, who, at ouce, stopped his noisy play 
with Frisky. Pretty soon Aunt Lucy forgot the 
head-ache enough to laugh, and a merry laugh it 
was, and. the childres caught it and wanted to know 
the secret of it. 

‘Poor Cyrus, poor child,” said Aunt Lucy as if to 
herself, in a tone of pity, but with thesmile yet in 
her eye. 

‘Who is Cyrus, Auntie, and why do you feel sorry 
for him ?’’ asked Fannie. 

“He is one of my boys at school. Listen, and I 
will tell you about him.”’ The children were always 
glad to hear about Aunt Lucy’s boys and girls at 
school, so they were ready to listen at once. 

“This afternoon I read a fairy story to them, and 
afterward talked about it, and among other things 
asked them this question: ‘Suppose you were told 
you could have anything you wanted, what would 
you ask for? Now think a moment, and when you 
are sure you have made up your minds raise your 
hands.’ Up came the hands in a twinkling, the most 
of them; a few took a moment to think.” 

“What did they ask for?” cried George, eargerly. 

“J guess the girls most all wanted dolls,’ said his 
sister, whose dream was a lovely wax doll with flow- 
ing curls, blue eyes and dressed in pink silk and’ 
slippers. 

“You may be sure,’ said Aunt Lucy, ‘‘ there were 
many things asked for. Ida wanted a ‘gold watch 
and chain;’ Oscar wanted some ‘nice furniture;’ 
Levi, the little miser, wanted ‘money;’ Hattie, a 
‘blue silk dress ;’ four or five wanted ‘ books,’ while 
a great many dolls, tops, balls and other small toys 


were wanted by the little boys and girls. Finally, | 


I asked a poor, forlorn-looking boy what he would 
have. With as pleased and eager a look as if he was 
sure of getting it right then, he shouted out, ‘ beef- 
steak!’ All the boys and girls laughed, and, Iam 
sorry to say, some looked at him with a proud, scorn- 
ful air, as if they thought he had disgraced himself 
by asking for something to eat. Poor Cyrus, he 
hung his head and looked ashamed, and nearly all 
the bright, happy look was gone from his face, but 
I brought it partly back by saying that his was a 
very sensible, wish, for he had asked for something 
that would do him good, and I was not sure but that 
some kind fairy might send him a nice one. Some 
of the older boys and girls looked as if they knew 
what that meant, but { closed school without saying 
anything more about it.”’ 

‘Has he any father or mother to buy him apy- 


interested in poor Cyrus. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Lucy, “‘he has both; but his 
father is very poor, and I don’t doubt but that he 
has often been hungry.”’ 

“‘I know who the fairy is that is going to send him 
the beefsteak,’’ said George, with a very knowing 
look. 

‘Who is it, and how do you know?” cried his 
sister. 

“Oh, | know—I am sure of it. now,” he added, 
seeing the smile on Aunt Lucy’s face. 

“Oh yes, I know too, now; it is Aunt Lucy, isn’t 
i dd 

“Do you think [look like a fairy ?” said her Aunt. 

‘No, I don’t think you do,” said Fannie, looking 
a little puzzled; then her face cleared up, and she 
went on, ‘but you can act like one.” 

‘Well, I think I shall try to, for once.” 

“But how will you do it, Auntie; will you take 
one to school with you, and tell him a fairy sent it?” 

‘**No, I shall not do that. As tg@-morrow is Satur- 
day, I think I shall make a visit to his mother’s.”’ 

“Oh, may | go with you, Aunt Lucy? Do say yes, 
please,” cried Fannie, in eager haste, while George, 
who secretly thought he would like to go too and 
see the fun, was pleased to hear Aunt Lucy say, 

“Yes, you may go, and George may go with us 
and carry the basket.”’ 

So it was settled, and Fannie ran off to tell her 
mother of the fairy surprise in store for Cyrus on 
the morrow. In the morning Aunt Lucy made up 
quite a basket. First, she placed in the bottoma 
pair of pants which George’s mother had given her 
for Cyrus; they were quite good—then a jacket, 
two shirts, and a pocket handkerchief; over these 
she folded a clean paper—Fannie’s last Sunday- 
school paper—and over all a nice, clean towel. Then 
their mother put in a fresh loaf of cake and a black- 
berry pie, and they were ready to start. On the 
way they stopped at the market, and Aunt Lucy 
bought a large,ttender steak that would have looked 
tempting to any hungry boy or girl. Then they 
started again for Cyrus’ home. After a short walk 
they reached the house. The door was opened by 
his mother, who was very much pleased to see the 
‘teacher,’ and dusted the large rocking-chair for 
her to sitia. George and Fannie were in such haste 
to see Cyrus, and give him the “ fairy basket,” that 
Aunt Lucy at once asked for him. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs, Crewton, ‘he is in the yard, 
and will be right glad to see the teacher.’’ She went 
to the door and called, and in a moment he came in. 

““Well, Cyrus, do you still think beefsteak would 
be nice?” asked Aunt Lucy, after a moment’s talk; 


somebody has sent him this basket.’’ Saying this, 


took it and set it on the table. 
parcel, he saw the steak. 
beefsteak!” he cried, his eyes shining with delight. 
‘Sure an’ there is, an’ a beautiful one it is, too,”’ said 
his mother, looking not much less pleased than 
Cyrus himself. “But what is that?’ she added, 
lifting out the other parcels and opening them; ‘a 
fine pie and a beautiful cake. May the saints bless 


Lifting out the first 


Cyrus had taken out his new suit of clothes. Then 
his delight knew no bounds. Aunt Lucy, with 
George and Fannie, had been happy lookers-on all 
this time, and, taking the basket, she rose and said: 
“Well, Cyrus, [hope you will enjoy the beefsteak, 
and I shali expect to see you on Monday morning 
in your new suit.” 

Mrs. Crewton was full of thanks and praise for 
the basket, and in the midst of it they took their 
leave. Fannie could scarcely wait to get away from 
the door began. 

“Oh, George, wasn’t he glad, and how do you 
think he will look in his new clothes ?” 

“IT guess his mother thought the beefsteak was 
pretty good, too; don’t you think so, Aunt Lucy ?”” 

“Yes, I expect so; and I hope they will enjoy it 
all.” Then she added, gayly, “‘ Well, how do you 
like fairy visits ?”’ 

“Oh, I think they’re jolly,” said George. 

“And I think they’re ever so nice,” said Fannie. 
“I would rather go with you again than go to see 
Rosa, I believe ;”” and that was saying a great deal, 
for Rosa was her dearest friend, and they had such 
pleasant times when they visited each other. 

They walked on in silence a moment, then Fannie 
said. ‘I wonder why we feel so happy this morn- 
ing?” 

“Is it net because it is more blessed to give than 
to receive?” said Aunt Lucy, softly. Luv. 





PHILIP. 


66 M*: where’s my sled ?” 
* Little Tom Waters borrowed it this 
ternoon to draw his sister over to Mr. Brown’s.”’ 

‘* Where are my nine-pins? They ar’n’t in the 
closet.” 

‘** Bessie has company in the parlor and I gave her 
permission to play with them.”’ 

‘““ Well, where are my skates? I suppose some- 
body wanted them, too, and I’m to be cheated out 
of all my play,” said Philip in a very ill-natured 
tone. 

‘Your Father took them to the shop this morn- 
ing to have them mended for your Saturday holi- 
day,”’ replied his mother, taking out the ginger- 
snaps she had just made from the large pan, and 
disregarding her son’s petulance. But Phil’s temper 
was roused and even his father’s*thoughtfulness 
failed to mollify him. 

“IT don’t care. I wish people 


would leave my 
things alone,” exclaimed the cross boy. 
‘** Philip !’’.said his mother reproachtully. 
“Well, Ido. What’s the use of*having things if 





one gan’t get the good of them ?” 


then she said to his mother, ‘‘ You see, Mrs. Crew- 
ton, we were talking yesterday about fairies, and I 
asked the children what they wanted most, and 
Cyrus thought a beefsteak would suit him best, and 
as he has been a pretty good boy at school this year 


she took the basket from George, and handed it to 
Cyrus, telling him not to be afraid of it, there was 
nothing in it to hurt him. Thus encouraged, Cyrus 


“Oh, mother, there is a 


the fairy that sent you the basket.” While his 
mother was setting the pie and cake to one side 


Mrs. Ames had observed for some time Philip’s 
growing selfishness, and the unreasonableness which 
always goes hand in hand with it had pained her 
frequently of late. She had hoped it was only the 
eonsequence of too great indulgence during his 
sickness, two months before, and a fault which she 
could easily check, but her efforts thus far had been 
unavailing. She paused a moment after he had 
spoken, and glanced at his handsome face, at that 
instant seeming positively ugly by reason of the 
sulkiness which overspread it. Then she said 
cheerily : ‘‘ Well, my son, there is no reason why 
you should not have your own things all to your- 
self if you so choose. Of course if you are to have 
the entire enjoyment, you will also take the entire 
care of them.” 

“T guess I’d be glad enough to,’’ answered Philip, 
a little surprised by his mother’s matter-of-fact way 
of taking his remarks. 

** Then I will resign all care of your property for 
the future, or at least as long as you wish,”’ said 
Mrs. Ames, in quite a business-like tone, and going 
to the parlor she substituted a book of engravings 
for the nine-pins, and brought the box to Philip. 
Presently Tom Waters also brought the sled, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the favor ina very earnest 
manner. 

Philip was quite elated by his new authority, and 
played nine-pins on the sitting-room carpet for at 
least ten minutes. Then he saw Dick Jones on the 
street and ran out to speak to him, and coasted 
until tea time. He came in tired and hungry to find 
his nine-pins scattered from one end of the room to 
the other, as he had left them. 

* Pick ’em up, Bess, won't you? 
bear.” 

** Bessie wanted to,”’ remarked Mrs. Ames, ‘‘ but I 
told her they were yours, and you preferred to take 
care of them.’’ 

Phil made no answer, but crept under the table 
and chairs to gather them up, while the family sat 
down to tea. 

“T broke my sled, father,” said Philip after 
blunting the edge of his hunger with a delicious 
biscuit, ‘and left it at the shop for you to bring 
home with my skates.”’ 

His father looked up with an expression of great 
surprise, and answered : 


“That's very awkward for you, Phil. Your skates 
are here and are not mended. I brought them 
home for you to attend to yourself. However, you 
can have your sled mended all the same, [ sup- 
pose.” 

“ But the money,” faltered Phil, a horrible sus- 
picion creeping over him. ‘ How shall I pay 
for it.’ 

“That’s your lookout, of course. The sled is 
yours, you know,”’ responded Mr. Ames with the 
utmost coolness. 

Poor Phil! A choking sensation began to seri- 
ously interfere with the progress of that second 
biscuit ; but he had saved a few shillings for mis- 
sionary money, and the thought of this as furnish 
ing a way out of his dilemma restored his wanted 
serenity. As for the skates, they must remain un- 
mended. 

That night, when Philip was undressing, he did 
what boys are wont to do, wrenched one or two 
buttons from his clothes, and calling down to his 
mother, carelessly informed her of the fact, and 
threw his suit down the stairs for her to mend. The 
door opened immediately, and her pleasant voice 
called up to him : 


“Here, Philip, I have put thread and needles and 
buttons on the stairs. They are your clothes, you 
know, and I am not to mend them, of course.” 

Phil pretended not to hear. But Mrs. Ames 
waited, and finally asked : 

**Do you hear, Philip ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered the poor boy, repressing 
agreatsob. The door closed, and Philip, feeling as 
solitary and deserted as if he were a hundred miles 
away from the dear home, dropped his head be- 
tween his hands and cried bitterly. After a while 
he crept softly down stairs, and bringing up his new 
and unwelcome possessions began his task. It is 
needless to tell how many times the needles broke 
and the thread knotted, before the work was ended, 
and how sore his fingers were with useless stabs, 
and how the buttons burst off the next morning 
because he had sewed them on with single thread, 
and how he pinned his clothes and was pricked by 
the pins cruelly all the next day. 


He could not skate that Saturday on account of 
his broken skates, aud when he went for his sled, 
he discovered that he had not enough money to pay 
for it, and when he entered his room at night, it 
wasin the same disorder in which he had left it in 
the morning. Philip was completely humbled by 
his miserable day, and by the prospect of always 
wearing clothes which were pinned together, and of 
sleeping, night after night, in a tumbled bed. 
‘Worse than all he had seemed the whole day to be 
an outcast from that helpful, unselfish household. 

His mother had also endured the punishment as 
long as she was able to bear it, and with an aching 
heart went softly up to her son’s room. As she 
opened the door, she saw Phil with his head on the 
table sobbing like a homesick boy. In a moment 
her faithful arms were about him. 

“Is my darling tired of his selfishness?’ she 
asked. 

“ Give—’ em—all — away— and— take me— back,” 
sobbed Philip. 

“ Do you see that we need others to make us com- 
fortable and happy, and that we ought to give as 
well as take ?’’ 

“Oh! yes—I—do,” answered Phil with great 

energy. 
“Then his mother smoothed the tumbled bed 
and made the disordered room tidy and beautiful, 
as mothers know so well how to do, and Phil’s lez 
son was never forgotten. A. W. A. 


I’m hungry as a 





Some of our readers will miss the “ Puzzles” tt 
week. They are omitted from necessity, but will be 
given as usual ip our next number, 
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.Milford Center, Ohio 


Dale Ct... Ind......-scccsccccersevcccsece 


do 
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) 


Prot. Episcopal... 
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HOME NOTES. 


re TAYLOR, a man of wonderful natu- 
ral eloquence, and whose great open heart won 
the love and admiration of the sailor population of 
the world, died in Boston on Monday, April 5th, at 
the ripe age of 77. The funeral, which took place 
from the Seamen’s Bethel on the succeeding Friday 
was attended by a vast concourse of mourners. 


— Is there to be a new Episcopacy? A telegram 
from the West announces that the Rev. Dr. Cooper, 
lately Rector of St. Michael’s, at Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, has written a long letter to Bishop Lee, in 
which he “ withdraws from the communion of the 
denomination.” It is also stated that he is now in 
Chicago for the purpose of organizing a new Church 
to be known as Immanuel. Its services are to be 
partly liturgical and partly extemporaneous, and 
the pulpit is to be open to all “‘evangelical’’ clergy- 
men, under certain restrictions. The appearance of 
Quaker Dugdale in Dr. Cooper’s pulpit, at Mount 
Pleasant, some little while since, was probably the 
originating cause of the present secession, as the act 
called out sharp comment from official sources. 


— While Dr. Cooper and the proposed Imman- 
uel Church hover problematically over Chicago, the 
instruments of Episcopal displeasure at the indepen- 
dent action of Dr. Charles Edward Cheney have 
framed a second indictment, with the new charge 
of contumacy, and the rector of Christ Church has 
accordingly been cited to appear en the 3d day of 
May, at 10 A.M., at the Cathedral of 8S. Peter and 
Paul, to answer fresh charges and specifications. 
The sequel of the approaching trial can readily be 
surmised. 


— In Buchanan, Va., the house of the Rev. S.C. 
Thresher, a Baptist clergyman, has for several 
months past been haunted by a ghost whose antics 
were as singular as they were mysterious. A Church 
council sat upon the case for some weeks, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the agency was 
by no means supernatural. A little girl who be- 
longed to the pastor’s household, and was also a 
church member, rests under the suspicion of being 
closely connected with the witcheries, and has on 
this account been refused a letter of dismission from 
the church. 


— The Cleveland Baptist Union has issued a 
declaration against State aid for sectarian objects, 
couched in most vigorous language. To the argu- 
ment based upon the immunity of church property 
from tax, it replies that in this case, were there tax- 
ation, it would be to take money from a sect for the 
benefit of the public; while State aid takes money 
from the people for the benefit of a sect. The plea 
of charity it answers by calling attention to the fact 
that whenever public property is set aside for a 
denomipvation, there is just so mych less for the 
whole indigent class. 


— The Newton Theological Seminary has just 
been endowed by a general subscription among the 
Baptists, with a fund of $200,000, making a total of 
$350,000 in endowments. This money has all been 
collected within the last eighteen months. 


— The sermons of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
of Brooklyn, will be reported phonographically for 
The Methodist, after July 1st, when that journal 
proposes to greatly enlarge its dimensions. 


— A correspondent of the Protestant Churchman 
says: “I have before me a list of thirty-two presby- 
ters that are in the habit of making the omission 
referred to [‘tregenerate’’]. They are distributed 
through seven dioceses. Several of them are eminent. 
and some of them are Doctors of Divinity. I know 
them all personally. I heard one of them say that he 
began the practice twenty years ago, with the full 
knowledge of and without any reproach from his 
Bishop, who was one of the greatest men that our 
Chureh has yet produced. Concerning other cases, I 
have reason to believe that in several of the dioceses 
the Bishops know of the fact at present. In somein- 
stances the Pastor has openly told his people that he 
omits the obnoxious word, and they have expressed 
their gratification.” 


— The multiplication of hymn books alarms The 
Christian Era. It intimates that there will shortly 
be three in use among the Baptists, one from Phila- 
delphia, another from New York, and a third, from 
Boston. ‘“ And thus we shall have in Pennsylvania 
and the West, one book; in New York and the 
South, another; and in New England, another. 
And we happen to know of two or three good and 
able brethren, as well qualified as any who are now 

in the work, who have in their desks or on 
their tables, huge compilations of hymns that may, 
sooner or later, go through the open door and be 
precipitated upon the unfortunate denomination.” 
It adds, “ We do not want a bishop nor a synod, but 
we do wish we had in our denomination some cen- 
tral organization to save us from the irresponsible 
acts of authors and publishers.” 


26] sprang to his feet gnd used expressions of a very 
2} emphatic character. The pastor undertook to con- 


—Chillicothe, Ohio; if we may repose credence 
in a newspaper paragraph, was lately the scene of 
an occurrence which suggests lively reminisences of 
the good old days of Bishop Latimer. At the 
Methodist Protestant Church in that town a revival 
was in progress, and the pastor, Rev. Mr. Millard, 
in fervid language deplored the tendency of certain 
persons who were religious in church and worldly 
and irreligious outside of it. There was a man pres- 
ent in thc congregation, he said, who answered to 
this discription. No sooner had the words left his 
mouth, when a church member, Mr. Peter M. De 
Camp, “sprang to his feet, and in an excited 
manner cried out, ‘Name the man—who is it?’ 
The minister proceeded with his discourse, when he 
was again interrupted by Mr. De Camp exclaiming, 
‘Who is it? Do you mean me?’ The minister re- 
plied that his remarks were of general application, 
but ‘if the shoe fitted him he could wearit.’ This 
was too much for the gentleman, and he again 


tinue his discourse, when Mr. De Camp took pos- 
session of the lamp (which belonged to him) by 
which the minister was reading. As this did not 
succeed in stopping the services, Mr. De Camp’s 
daughter cried out, ‘Shut off the gas, father,’ which 
he immediately did, leaving the room in darkness. 
The audience-having dispersed, Mr. De Camp, who 
is one of the trustees, locked the doorand departed 
for home.’”’ The sequel of this singular affair is not 
known to us. 


—A strange occurrence recently took place} in 
the Unitarian Church at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The Detroit Tribune says that the pastor, the Rev. 
C. H. Bingham, “ preached upon the Devil, and de- 
fended that personage against an assault previously 
made upon him in one of the Orthodox churches 
by Elder Knapp.” As the services were nearly at 
anend, a gentleman rose from his: feet, stepped 
into the broad aisle, and requested permission to 
speak. What follows is from the Tribune. 

Mr. B. assented, and invited the stranger to take the plat- 
form, which was respectfully declined. He stated that he 
had attended nearly all the meetings which had been held 
in the city for several weeks past, and hac taken part in 
many of them—that three of the Evangelical Churches had 
concentrated at the Presbyterian house in a union effort; 
and that other Churches were engaged in extra services in 
their respective places of worship—that he regarded the 
campaign as now fairly inaugurated, and he was pleased to 
see thegeneral interest manifested. He, the “stranger,” said 
it reminded him of some of our political campaigns, when 
there were always two candidates in the field. So it seemed 
to bein this instance. He remembered on such an occasion, 
when the excitement ran pretty high, a gentleman passing 
his neighbor's residence who was on the opposite side of 
politics, hurrahed for his man. The other indignantly re- 
plied, “‘ Hurrah for the devil!’ ‘ That’s right,” replied the 
former, “stick to your candidate and I’ll stick to mine.” 
* And so,” said the stranger, “stick to your candidate, but 
I vote for God, for Jesus Christ, and the Bible!” 


—The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is to be held in this city in 1872. 
As 1876 is the centenary.of American Independence, 
and as it is proposed that there should be a National 
Celebration and a World’s Fair in Philadelphia for| 
that year, certain correspondents are urging that 
the 1876 Methodist Episcopal Conference should 
also assemble in the same city. The Central Chris- 
titan Advocate, on the contrary, claims that St. 
Louis should have the honor not only of the con- 
ference but of the fair, and the celebration, inas- 
much as that city is likely, ere long, to be the 
metropolis of the United States if not the seat of the 
National Government. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


1 er question of fraud or no fraud in the past 

affairs of the New York Methodist Book Con- 
cern has once more entangled itself in a puzzling 
snarl. It will be remembered that on Jan. 20th, the 
Lanahan trouble was compromised by the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Scott, Judge Reynolds, and Mr. 
Fancher, who were to act conjointly with three 
members of the Book Committee for the purpose of 
selecting suitable experts for a thorough canvass of 
the whole business of the Book Concern from the 
beginning. The sub-committee, thus authorized, 
after two sessions—the last proloncing itself over 
three days—adjourned sine die on March &lst, with- 
out coming to any satisfactory conclusions. No ex- 
perts were elected, no steps taken to effect the in- 
vestigation which had been so emphatically or- 
dered, the whole subject left to lapse into that 
condition of uncertainty in which it has remained 
ever since Dr. Lanahan made his original charges. 
Since the adjournment, considerable light has been 
thrown upon the action of the Committee, through 
the separate cards of the two lawyers who acted, 
the one for the Book Concern, the other for Dr. 
Lanahan. It appears that J. V. V. (who had exam- 
ined the books some years ago and pronounced them 
correct) was first nominated by the Committee, 
Judge Reynolds dissenting. Then J. P. K. (a book- 
keeper of the Western Concern, whose officers sym- 
pathize with the New York Committee as against 
Dr. L.) was nominated together with two other ac- 
countants. Bishop Scott and Judge Reynolds 
approved of the three in a body; but Mr. Fancher 
insisted upon the acceptance of J. P. K. before the 
others should be voted upon. As the Bishop was 
willing to accede to Mr. Fancher’s request, the sub- 
Committee, through a semi-official report first pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Herald, throw the blame of the 
failure upon Dr. Lanahan and his counsel. On the 
other hand Judge Reynolds declares that if J. P. K. 
had been separately elected, he would have been 
allowed to choose his own assistants, thus throwing 
the inquiry into the hands of the very men who, if 
Dr. Lanahan be fight, are more than under suspicion. 
It should be added that the semi-official statement 
asserts that the investigation of the frauds of the 
Book Concern was not referred to the sub-Commit- 
tee, their duty being to inquireinto “‘ all questions of 
business arrangements and methods.’’ If this bemore 
than a euphemistic putting of the word “ fraud,” 





published in the papers at the time. We say this, 
however, with no desire to impugn the acouracy of 
the Committee, who certainly have the best possible 
opportunities for an exact account of what really 
took place at the meeting which framed the Janu- 
ary compromise. 





The great law oase between the First Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia and 
the Reformed Synod, which has occupied the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania for nearly a month, 
has at last ended in a disagreement of the jurors. 
The quarrel had its origin in 1868, when George H. 
Stuart was suspended from his church and ecclesi- 
astical relations by the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod, “for gross violation of the established order 
of this church in the use of human psalmody, ac- 
cording to the order and discipline of the church in 
such cases.” The First Church, with which Mr. 
Stuart was in communion, and which he has largely 
endowed, refused to comply with the order of the 
Synod, and was supported in this course by the 
Presbytery of which it was a part. A minority of 
the church consequently seceded and organized a 
new society. The late trial was due to the effort of 
this minority organization to gain. possession of the 
First Church property. It was in evidence that 
Mr. Stuart had never sung a hymn at a Reformed 
Presbyterian service except on oneoccasion. Judge 
Williams, of Pittsburg, delivered the charge, which 
is pronounced by The Tribune as both able and im- 
portant. Asthe jury disagreed, the law leaves the 
property in the hands of thedefendant. It isstated 
that of the 47 ministers on the roll of the Synod 
that suspended Mr. Stuart, in 1868, only 20 are now 
recognized by the Synod, and of these only 15 are 
pastors. 





The church statistics of the leading denom- 
inations in Baltimore, as reported in the ninth cen- 
sus, are as follows: 

Church Valueof 
Sittings. Churches. 
$40,000 

1,214,900 


Methodist Episcopal 
. 130,000 


ON rere 


“ow - 


Methodist Protestant 
” Independent 


Roman Catholic 


The total of Methodist church sittings is 43,520, that 
of the Roman Catholics about one-fourth of all. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


ASSION plays are certainly nothing new 
either as a matter of archzological research, 
or for curious speculations regarding their utili'y 
as an agency for invigorating medizval piety. 
Nevertheless the recent production of La Passié 
y Mort de Nostre Senyor Jesu Crist, in the Opera 
House of Barcelona, Spain, during every Sunday 
and Friday in Lent, presents food for much thought 
as to the possibility of employing the resources of 
dramatic representation for religious purposes. The 
play was more than four hours in performing, con- 
sisted of five acts, and was characterized by great 
decorum on the part of the actors, and an unusual 
regard for the effectiveness of the mise en scene on 
the part of the managers. The curtain on rising 
disclosed Mary Magdalen in rich costume, standing 
in an apartment which was furnished forth with 
rare classic vases, containing various preparations 
for the ornamentation of the person. Torn with 
anguish at thought of her wayward life, the Mag- 
dalen pours forth her sorrow in Catalan verse, when 
suddenly a mysterious light fills the room, and a 
voice is heard bidding her to seek Christ for the 
cleansing of her sins. In the next scene, our Lord 
and his disciples appear and are feasted in the house 
of Simon the Leper. The presentation of Jesus is 
described, by the correspondent whose narrative is 
before us, as consisting of ‘‘regular features, pale 
and grave—a sad, tranquil, not too stately manner, 
a flowing Eastern costume of colors, dark rather 
thanlight.”” St. Peter was ‘‘a venerable, big man.” 
St. John was “almost feminine, dressed in white 
and with hair like a woman’s.”” At the table, Mary 
Magdalen washes Christ’s feet with her tears, wipes 
them with her hair, and rises a pardoned penitent. 
Then follows the entry to Jerusalem in tableau. 
Among subsequent scenes, one in particular struck 
the English correspondent, from whom we de-ive 
our facts. This was the Last Supper. “ I could not 
but admire,” he says, ‘‘ the excellence of the silvnt 
acting by gesture—the pantomime—of the part in 
which it becomes the turn of Judas to have his feet 
washed by Christ ; the calm, gentle, but conscious 
look of the one—the surly, boorish defiance of the 
traitor. The subject might be improper for theatri- 
cal art ; but at least the execution was artistic.”’ 
The Garden of Gethsemane, the repentance of St. 
Peter, in which the crowing of the cock was a con- 
spicuous feature, the suicide of Judas, the Trial 
before Pilate, the Crucifixion, were all introduced 
with great realistic effect. The English eye-witness, 
who shudders at some of the portrayals, remarks 
‘that there was not the least intentional irreverence 
or want of decorum in the whole exhibition. ‘‘ The 
sacred story was put before us in perfect good 
faith.” Nevertheless the writer is certain that the 
predominant feeling of the audience was one of 
ordinary theatrical curiosity. Some women were 
convulsed in tears, but they were of the humble 
class. Whatever good could come of it, fell to the il- 
literate ; and “‘ as regards the mass of playgoers,’’ the 
writer—evidently a man without too many preju- 
dices—frankly confesses that the most sacred of all 
narratives was ‘‘ unquestionably vulgarized by 
being made a matter of play-bills, boxes and stalls, 
and taking its turn with Dinorah and the Trova- 
tore.” 


The Presbytery of Linlithgow, Scotland, has 
been holding a session to consider the disputed 








it differs from the report of the final settlement as 


settlement of the Rev. Robert Thomson as minister 


of the parish of Queensferry. When a settlement 
is disputed, Scottish custom allows any member of 
the disaffected party to appear before the Presby- 
tery, and offer any objections which may occur to 
bim or her in reference to the minister’s style of 
speaking, preaching, praying, and expounding. 
Accordingly, one witness complained that Mr. 
Thomson had used the expression, “ The starry 
host which sweeps across the milky way ;”’ another 
objected that he styled fishes ‘‘ fellow-creatures ;”’ 
and a third found fault with his description of the 
tidal wave. But the strongest disapprobation was 
reserved for the unfortunate minister’s prayers. 
They were described as ‘‘just a ramble, and a great 
deal of repetition.”” He prayed for the Provost five 
times in aday. He “ prayed for her Majesty at the 
first onset, then he went to the Princess of Wales, 
and then he went back to her Majesty, and all in 
the same prayer.’”’ Among other curious charges 
brought forward was that ithe pastor prayed for 
a man with a broken leg, for the Presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow, “‘ for those in affliction, and those who had 
broken bones, and those who had diseased souls, 
and for the army, navy, and volunteers ;” also for 
himself. Besides the matter, the manner of his 
prayers was obnoxious to his hearers. He ‘tried 
to make himself more solemn and reverent than it 
was his nature to be ;”’ his voice “‘ grated miserably 
on the ear;’’ he “spoke in a roar;” and “ with 
something in his mouth—a peppermint it appeared 
to be:” and he ‘‘came out with a burst just the 
same as if he had a lot o’ water on his stomach.” 








OTHER RELIGIONS. 


By from Christianity to Judaism 
would appear to be a not infrequent event 
among the Teutonic races. Thus Dr. Jellinck, a 
rabbi of Vienna, states that since the summer of 
1868 he himself has admitt:d 243 converts to the syn- 
agogue. In Prussia so much feeling has been ex- 
cited on account of these changes of creed that Herr 
Von Muehler, cultus minister to the Emperor, has 
been moved to inspire the following edict, which 
was issued by the Royal Consistory of the Province 
of Brandenburg: ‘It has been ordered by the Su- 
preme Evangelical Ecclesiastical Council that every 
case of conversion from the Evangelieal Church to 
Judaism, on account of the great offense given to 
the Christian Church by such apostacy, asit regards 
not merely the provoking of the Christian Church 
in general, but more particularly the entering of a 
communion, which, not only at the time of the ad- 
vent of the Son of God in the flesh, rejected our 
Savior Jesus Christ, but continues to manifest the 
same hatred and the same enmity toward him, 
shall, immediately on such case becoming known, 
be announced by the pastor to the congregation, 
during public worship, according to a given for- 
mula, mentioning the names of the persons con- 
cerned, inasmuch as it may reasonably be expected 
that the holy earnestness herein manifested will 
invigorate the consciousness of the people as a con- 
gregation, promote Christian and Ecclesiastical 
fidelity, and prevent others from taking so abomin- 
able a step. We enjoin the clergy to proceed in 
future in accordance with the above, and when 
such cases occur, to make use of the formula in 
the announcement thereof. At the close of the year 
1871 we shall expect a report of the cases that have 
occurred, and of any observations that may have 
been made at the time of the announcement. The 
reports are to be sent through the Superintendents. 
It is not necessary to report where no case has oc- 
curred.” Dr. Jellinck, although under another 
government, has printed a protest against this 
action of the Royal Consistory. Regarding those 
who have spontaneously come forward with a re- 
quest for admission to the Jewish rites, he says: 
“Before I receive a proselyte into the Jewish Com- 
munion, I make him acquainted, by means of care- 
ful and thorough instruction, with the views of the 
Jewish people in regard to Christianity, and to the 
person of Him whom the church calls her Savior. I 
most decidedly repel the assertion that the Jews 
are filled with hatred and enmity toward the church 
and toward the person of the Redeemer, and in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the Synagogue, 
Judah Halevi, Moses Ben Maimon and Moses Ben 
Nachman, I have impressed it upon every proselyte 
that Christianity has a providential mission to pre- 
pare the nations, through the light of true knowl- 
edge and the bond of philanthropy, for the future 
fraternization of the whole human race, and that 
Jesus must be reckoned among those noble, pious 
and inspired souls, who sacrificed their best powers 
and their whole lives for the amelioration, eleva- 
tion and sanctification of men.” 





In Russia recently a young man named Katz- 
man was brought before the criminal court df 
Moscow on a charge of having passed over from 
the Russian Orthodox Church to Judaism. The 
penalty for a renunciation of Greek Christianity in 
this manner, is deportation to Siberia for life. The 
accused confessed to an apparent external con- 
version, but made this defense. He was born of 
Jewish parents; when eleven years old, he was 
secretly and forcibly carried away from his parental 
home and put in a distant military school, where, 
by continued maltreatment for several months, and 
hard punishment, he was forced to accept baptism. 
During the last moments, standing before the bap- 
tismal fountain, in the presence of the officiating 
priest, he still protested against theact, but no heed 
was paid to his protest. He had to submit to the 
forcible act of baptism, but he never regarded him- 
self a confessor of the Orthodox Church, had never 
attended Christian worship or participated in any 
of the sacraments, but always remained faithful to 
the Jewish religion, and in later years, when it be- 
came possible for him, he publicly acknowledged 
his conviction. The judges, after a careful consider- 
ation of the case, acquitted Katzman unanimously. 
The decision, while approved by the Government of 
St. Petersburg, has produced a profound impression 
among the supra-orthodox priests of the Greek 
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_ News of the Week. — 





H OME. 


ONGRESS.—Legislation for the South is still 

the order of the day, and on Thursday the low- 
er House passed the measure known as the Ku-Klux 
bill, by a vote of 118 to 91. An attempt was madeto 
strike out the provision authorizing the President to 
suspend the habeas corpus at discretion, but this 
was rejected by a vote of 105 to 101, and on Friday 
the bill was sent to the Senate where it was tempo- 
rarily laid aside. The floor was then given to Mr. 
Morril, of Vermont, who by unanimous consent was 
allowed three hours in which to oppose the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo. While differing from the 
President he stated his belief in the purity of his 
motives, and closed with a warning against territo- 
rial aggrandizement. The House resolution ap- 
pointing a joint special committee to investigate the 
state of the South was taken up and passed by a 
vote of 37 to 12. On Monday the House passed a 
bill introduced by Mr. Hall, of Maine, removing 
legal and political disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The act, however, does not 
apply to the following classes of persons: First— 
Members of the Congress of the United States who 
withdrew therefrom and aided the rebellion ; 
Second—Officers of the army and navy of the United 
States who, being above the age of twenty-one 
years, left said army or navy and aided the re- 
bellion ; Third—Members of the State Conventions 
which adopted the pretended ordinances of seces- 
sion, who voted for the adoption of such ordinances. 
Farther than this an oath is required from all per- 
sons claiming the benefits of this act, pledgingstrue 
faith and allegiance to the United States. A two- 
thirds vote is required to make this bill a law. 


—Accompanying the report of the Santo Domin- 
go Commsisioners the President sent a message to 
Congress, in which he took occasion to make, as 
Senators and Representatives are accustomed to do, 
a personal explanation. After recounting the pre- 
liminary and somewhat informal negociations which 
led him to investigate the desirableness of acquiring 
the Island, he goes on to say that the simple rejec- 
tion of the treaty by the Senate did not necessarily 
imply a serious breach between that body and the 
Executive: 

But when such rejection takes place simultaneously with 

charges openly made of corruption on the part of the Pres- 
ident, or of thoee employed by him, the case is different. 
Indeed, in such case, the honor of the nation demands in- 
vestigation. This has been accomplished by the report of 
the Commissioners herewith transmitted, and which fully 
vindicates the purity of motives and action of those who 
represented the United States in the negotiation. 
The message closes with an appeal to the people to 
form an intelligent opinion on the Santo Domingo 
question, and see to it that before the next meeting 
of Congress all representatives are notified as to the 
views of their constituents. Probably the President 
considered this message necessary, and in view of 
the abuse which has been heaped upon him by the 
Democratic press, we can hardly wonder that his 
indignation led him to say a word in explanation, 
which might as well, perhaps, been left unsaid. 


—Without a wish to detract from the literary 
merits of the Commissioners’ report,we may venture 
to say that the letters of several of the correspond- 
ents who accompanied the expedition to Santo Do- 
mingo, were decidedly more interesting and nearly 
er quite as instructive as the official document it- 
self. It is, however, on the official record that the 
case must be judged. The Commissioners tell us 
nothing new about the topography of the island, 
nor about its history, nor about the political troubles 
which have of late years kept its inhabitants in a 
state of turmoil. The physical, mental, and moral 
condition of the people is described as better than is 
generally believed in this country, and the govern- 
ment is administered by men of more than ordinary 
culture. The total debt of the Republic amounts to 
a little overa million anda half of dollars. All that 
was previously known about the fertility of the soil, 
the richness of vegetable products, and the salubrity 
of the climate is confirmed, and the Commissioners 
submit their report without comment for the action 


of Congress. 


—Although the Republicans have carried the 
State so far as the subordinate State officers and the 
legislature are concerned, the vote for Governor is 
still in doubt. A careful revision of the returns 
made at the office of the Hartford Courant, gives 
Mr. English a plurality of 17, exclusive of the scat- 
tering votes. The official returns will not be made 
for two weeks, but there is little doubt that the Leg- 
islature will have to decide who is elected Governor. 
This does not involve the announcement of the Re- 
publican candidate as Governor. {[t is only in the 
ease of a tie that the legislature can make a partisan 
decision. If, however, Gov. Jewell enters a protest 
on the ground of false counts at Cheshire and else- 
where, it is likely that party machinery will come 
in play. The very latest news is to the effect that 
a bona fide error of one hundred votes in favor of 
English has been discovered in the Fourth Ward of 
New Haven. I this is true, Jewell is certainly 
elected. 


Mr. Tweed’s new Tax Levy bill was passed by the 
State Senate on Thursday in nearly its original and 
most objectionable form, as was also the bill amend- 
ing the Registry Law, so that any one avowing his 
right to vote can make oath to that effect, not only 
on the regular registration days, but on election 
day itself. The effect of this will, of course, be to 
nullify the effect of the law as it exists, and greatly 
facilitate fraudulent voting. The Governor bas 
signed the bills for the consolidation of the debt of 
New York City and Ceunty, and for aid to the Via- 
duct Railway. The latter bill was amended by the 
insertion of a clause stating that nothing contained 
in the bill should be construed to authorize the con- 
struction of a surface railroad in any of the streets 
of New York City. 


—In commenting upon a speech lately made by 
Jefferson Davis in Alabama, the Evening Post sug- 
—| gests a pleasant complication which may arise in 
case a general amnesty bill is passed by Congress. 
If no exceptions are made in such a bill, it is morally 
certain that some southern district will elect Mr. Da- 
vis toCongress. Assuming that he would accept the 
nomination the Democratic party in Congress would 
find itself in an embarrassing position. Mr. Davis 
would naturally support Democratic measures, and 
according to the Post his doing so would carry dire 
confusion into the ranks of that party. We must beg 
leave to differ from our contemporary. It under- 
rates the absorptive powers of the party. 

—On Thursday night the great hall of the Coop- 
er Union was packed by an audience brought to- 
gether for the purpose of inaugurating a general 
movement in favor of political reform. There is no 
sort of doubt that a majority of our citizens, per- 
fectly overwhelming in numerical strength, is op- 
posed to municipal and all other party corruptions, 
and the meeting in question, called by the Execu- 
tive Council of Political Reform, was certainly a 
very marked demonstration in the right direction. 
The call for the meeting recognized the generally 
alarming aspect of public affairs, and especially the 
introduction into the State legislature of certain very 
objectionable measures, the most important of 
which were the New York City Tax-bills, the Senate 
bill for the establishment of parochial schools, the 
bill for the abolition of the Board of Education, the 
bill to repeal the law regulating public amusements, 
and the bill for modifying the present Registry law, 
(this last has since passed the Senate.) Ex-Mayor 
Havemeyer was called to the chair, and after a few 
words from him, the Hon. George C. Barrett made 
an address of an explanatory character, after which 
resolutions were read and adopted, specifying the 
particular abuses of which the meeting disapproved. 
Mr. William M. Evarts followed in an able address, 
wherein he reviewed the political out-look with the 
keen power of analysis which has gained him his 
enviable legal reputation. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher spoke at some length, confining himself to 
the dangers which threaten the public school sys- 
tem, and the meeting was adjourned after a few 
appropriate words frem Dr. Bellows. 

—At last the coal strike in the Pennsylvania re- 
gion has resulted in actual violence,—the first ac- 
counts of which were unduly exaggerated. It was 
however serious enough to lead the Governor to 
issue a proclamation and call out the troops. It 
seems that the miners “on strike’’ could no longer 
endure the sight of their brethren working in cer- 
tain of the mines even at the advanced rates of wa- 
ges which were demanded under the rules of the 
Union; and a mob accordingly on Friday morning 
assembled and prevented the miners from entering 
the works. Some retail coal establishments in 
Scranton were attacked, and considerable disorder 
prevailed for atime. It is evident that the move- 
ment is not preconcerted, and in the absence of or- 
ganization it is probable that for the present the 
rioters will disperse without further resort to vio- 
lence, and before affairs come to a worse pass, some 
agreement will be reached, or some legislative ac- 
tion taken, which will restore permanent order and 
good feeling. 

——_>—__—_. 


FOREIGN. 


FF gpa SUNDAY was a terrible and memor- 

able day for Paris. The forces of the Govern- 
ment and the Commune having fought one another 
more or less throughout the week, became exasper- 
ated toward its close, and on Saturday the engage- 
ment was general along that portion of the city 
defences which fronts toward the west. Here the 
guns of Mont Valerien, one of the heaviest of the 


of the city, and all day the shells fell in the Champs 
Elyseés and along the line of the ramparts, at which 
for the most part the fire was directed. It is fair to 
infer that the French gunners will spare buildings 
so far as is possible, but it is manifestly necessary 
that the Communists be not allowed to place artil- 
lery in position where it will be available in resist- 
ing the assault which it is understood the Govern- 
ment is about to order. On Sunday, the Commun- 
ists made a sortie in force which was repulsed by | $# 
the Government troops, and now that it is reason- 
ably evident that the danger of fraternization is 
over, it is quite possible that a persistent effort will 
be made to carry the defenses by storm rather than 
subject the city to further damage from sheils. 

This, at any rate, is the policy advocated by M. 
Thiers. It may be that when the Government has 
once gained a footing inside the walls the Reds will 
lose their organization and scatter, but it is to be 
feared that the talent for street-fighting which the 
Paris mob has so often displayed will lead it to ob- 
stinate resistance in those districts of the city 
which can be most successfully defended. 


Of course little can be positively known con- 
cerning the state of affairs within the city itself, 
but telegrams announce disagreements and even 
fighting among the Communist troops, which 


aster in the ranks of these madmen, who, if re- 
port be true, have sacked the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in spite of the efforts of Rochefort to 
save it. Perhaps this chief of the insurgents 
may at last realize that he has lighted a blaze which 
is now beyond his control. While our indignation 
at the unbridled passions of these Communists is 
perfectly justifiable, we ought to remember that 
during the last twenty years, it has been tbe policy 
of the Emperor to keep a vast number of work- 
men employed on the fortifications, and on the im- 
provements in streets and buildings which have 
made Paris what it is. Unless we are mistaken the 
fortifications, consisting of a heavy wall of masonry, 


thrice demolished and rebuilt to make room for the 





city’s growth. These workmen constitute the un- 


outlying forts, command/’one of the principal gates | Co 





ruly class of Paris, and as they were not very hard 
pushed before the war and had plenty of holidays, 
they were not slow to observe the luxuries and 


licenses which flourished under the empire. It is|_ 


not unnatural that these men should have come to 
look upon idleness and pleasure as necessities, to 
be had at all events, and upon work and the pay- 
ment of debts,as evils which were to be avoided 
and evaded by every means in their power. It will 
take very rough treatment to convince a mob of 
this character that there are such things as law, 
order and justice. 

Lieutenant Mahan of the U. S. Engineer Corps 
has translated for the Army and Navy Journala 
report made to the French Government prior to 
the war, on the Prussian staff system. This report 
was written by Colonel Stoffel, who long resided in 
Germany, for the express purpose of keeping his 
own government informed as to the Prussian army 
system. Some of his letters wege found unopened 
among the Tuileries pigeon-holes, and that the Em- 
peror went to war at allis sufficient evidence that 
if the Colonel’s reports were read they were not 
believed. A staff-corps theoretically contains the 
very best officers attainable by the war depart- 
ment. Whether this theory is sustained in practice 
let those who know our own army testify. At all 
events the Prussian system is deserving of study, if 
only to learn how much can be done in the way of 
careful selection. Any Prussian officer who has 
served three entire years, may attempt the staff- 
examination. About one hundred and twenty 
annually avail themselves of this privilege. About 
forty succeed in passing the ordeal, and at once enter 
the war academy, where for three years they study 
the higher branches of their profession, and are 
then returned to their regiments, the officers of the 
academy privately designating to General Moltke a 
certain number who have proved most efficient in 
every respect. Out of these the General selects as 
many as may be required, and distributes them to 
serve for nine months in branches of the service to 
which they have not been accustomed. The best of 
them are then ordered on staff-duty for eighteen 
months at Berlin, under the personal supervision 
of General Moltke himself. At the end of that 
time they are returned to their regiments still igno- 
rant of their fate, and six months afterward 
those whom the General has selected are gazetted 
as captains of the staff. From them enough to meet 
the requirements of the service are ordered to Ber- 
lin to join the “ great staff,’’ while the others are 
sent to serve with corps and divisions for two years. 
They are then once more sent to their regiments 
and serve for two years as chiefs of companies, 
squadrons, or batteries, and are then promoted to 
be majors on the siaff. A like term of service in 
command of battalions or regiments is required 
before farther staff-promotion is allowable. General 
Moltke will not appoint any one who is not capable 
of being a first-rate horseman, and from the sketch 
that we have given it must be evident that the 
Prussian staff corps isa body of men whose mental 
‘and physical qualifications for military service are 
ofan exceedingly high order. That their practical 
efficiency has been quite equal to the test of actual 
war the past few months have amply demon- 
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PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Beans. bush.. 
Butter, pep .. 

ai 
Cheese, pks.... 
Corn, bush... 
Corn Meal. bbis..1, 

Meal. e 


753 | Dried Fretteten.. ms pass. bush 
1,193 | Bags. bbis. y | pees ush..... 
5,495 | Flour. bbls, . Seid Pork. bbls 
3,221 Grase-Seed.bu. | Resin. bbis... 
mone. Sales... or xs. 
fy kegs.. 

rn. . bags..3,000 ° 
Cotton, poles... 16,451 | Lard, 
Cut-meats,pks.. 1,918 | Malt. bush 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, April 8th, were as fol- 
lows: 





Wheat, etc. 


White West., + lo. a Y 70@1.95 
Amber do. 1.70 
White Gen a, eu, 

Spring, No. 1, # bush. ‘ihe 613 


Fiour and Meal. 


State Superfine. # bbl. .6.15@6,55 | Southern me ah 4 bbl. Jueee 
Pre Cucice. © bbl.....' {oui > do. med. ® bbi....6.05@7.10 
rn Extra. # bbl. 25 eee Fe. Se, So a. .- 

Wee tl —B Pbb! 1.5 es 8 Corn-Meal, inf to,ex 


.71350@4.50 
Genesee, # bbi.. 





See 


Pork. new. West, Onpl....1.F, 
e West. Mess. do. 


India Mess. © t., 


Tg | Shoulders FD... grace se Pr 





Beet. ex. M ingis | 
Beef pinin Mess, ¥ but 15.000 00 | Lard, choice, ¥ B 


Butter. 
State Extra, # Western —+-~—_ 54 D.. 


40@ 46 
Pennsy! Bx 8. --88@35 | Comm: 
? yivens Bx 


ies. Ex.. 
ries, Med... 


Peultry and Game. 


Turkeys, # B 
Chickens, # > 


we welcome if it results in confusion and dis-| Co 


NEW YORK, April 11, 1971. 
Receipts fer the week. 


with the usual accessories of such works have been | Medium 4 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 

N a brief communication to The Independent, 
Prof. Dana sums up the main points in the 
present state of this question. Itis to be regretted 
as a public loss that one so highly esteemed for pre- 
cision, both in the analysis of facts and in reasoning, 
should be prevented by the state of his health from 
taking a more active part in current discussions, 
and we may therefore value more highly those brief 
statements. Geological facts sustain the view that 
the progress in the life of the globe. may be rightly 
termed a development or evolution. The questions 
which then arise are: (1.) Whether the development 
has taken place by the derivation of species from spe- 
cies? or whether by some other independent method ? 
(2.) Whether the development has been wholly by na- 
tural causes; or partly by natural causes and partly 
by special creative acts; or wholly by special cre- 
ative acts as respects the grand divisions of life even 
down to true species. Even if weadmit that species 
have been derived from species, the steps may have 
taken place through creative power. It is not with- 
in the sphere of mere nature-science to prove be- 
yond question that special Divine interposition was 
ever needed in the progress of creation, neither can 
it rightfully announce, whatever its suspicions, that 
such an intervention was not demanded, until it has 
found out by observation the special secondary caus 
es that have acted, and proved them adequate for the 

result. Darwin’s theory of development by varia 
tion under the law of natural selection is manifestly 
losing ground in England as its insufficiency is be- 
coming increasingly apparent. Even Mr. Wallace, 
one of the originators and most earnest advocates 
of natural selection, does not believe that the evo- 
lution took place wholly without special super- 
natural agency, said he excepts man from the gene- 
ral series. Darwin’s strongest arguments (such as 
that from rudimentary organs) are consistent with 
a development through Divine interposition. Yet 
the idea of some evolution on a basis of natural 
causes is gaining ground among scientific men; but 
notwithstanding the amount of speculation, the 
means by which such an evolution was carried for- 
ward are unknown. Laws of progress are being 
ascertained, but not an adequate physical source of 
progress. We may, therefore, well wait for more 
facts before we make positive assertions as to the 
limits of Divine intervention and ordinary law in 
the progress of life. Atthe same time he who rec- 
ognizes man’s exalted position over nature and his 
allegiance to its Author, will see God in His works, 
and a spiritual purpose in creation, nor will his 
faith have occasion to waver, however the progress 
of investigation may widen the range over which 
secondary causes, or God’s fixed modes of action are 

seen to have prevailed. 
THE DEEP SEA. 

HE Naturalist enumerates the more general 
results of the British deep sea dredging as fol- 
lows. 1. It has been proved that there is no limit 
to the existence of animal life as far as depth is 
concerned, and that the difference between the 
specific gravity of the water at the surface and at 
15,000 feet is less than that between fresh water and 
salt. 2. That there is a constant interchange be- 
tween the carbonic acid gas from the bottom and 
the oxygen at the surface, by which the animals at 
great depths are provided with means of respira- 
tion. 3. An abundant supply of dilute protoplasm 
in the water serve as food for the protogoic inhab- 
itants of the deep sea, upon which latter the higher 
animals subsist. 4. A glacial submarine climate 
may exist over any area, without reference to the 
terrestrial climate of that area. 5. Cold and warm 
areas may exist in close juxtaposition at great 








269 
"150 depths, and at the same time present quite distinct 


faunal characters. 6. The cretaceous theory, of 


‘396 | Which so much has been said, is practically aban- 


doned. 7. Temperature is the great agent which 
determines the distribution of submarine animals, 
CAVE FOSSILS. 
OSSIL-BEARING caves are somewhat rare 
on this continent, and the discovery of a 
new one in Pennsylvania is an interesting event. 
A full account of it is given in the Journal of 
Science, of New Haven. It was uncovered in 
the process of working a quarry. The fossils 
were imbedded six to eight inches, and repre- 
sented forty-seven different species of animals 
and plants, including a mastodon and some beetles ; 
birds and reptiles were also there, all gathered 
within a small space some ten feet across. One of 
the mastodon’s teeth measures 16 inches in circum- 
ference. A tusk of six inches in diameter was un- 
covered for three or four feet, but crumbled to 
pieces. A bear was found as large as the grizzly, 
but differing from the cave bear of Europe, and 
from any bear extant. No explanation is yet given 
of the circumstances which should have brought 
so many creatures together. Perhaps one of them 
made it his lair and a charnel-house for the rest, 
though it might seem as though the cave acted asa 
pitfall, into which the animals were entrapped. 


SCIENCE TAMPERING WITH DEBATE. 

Se constructing engineer of the State Capitol 

has hit upon a somewhat novel application of 
science to practical purpose. In arranging venti- 
lation his plans include something more than heat- 
ing and cooling the atmosphere of the legislative 
halls. He has acare also to regulate the moisture 
and the pressure or the attenuation of the air as 
may be desired; and with this in mind he has suit- 
able chambers arranged in the foundations, so that 
the whole matter may be in the hands of an engi- 
neer in attendance. One of the advantages suggested 
is that if a tedious speaker has the floor, the pre- 
siding officer can give a signal to the engineer, who 
by suitable and invisible attenuation of the air, can 
make the orator subside in ten minutes, or if a 
measure is to be carried, hecan put on the needed 
pressure, and the debate will become eloquent and 
lively. The engineer is likely to become as import- 





ant an officer as the clerk or the sergeant-at-arms. 
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Farm and Garden. 


ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. 


URING the siege of Paris the supply of butter 
[ taturally became very scant, and at the date 
of the cap'tulation was as mort as haed to procure 
as were competent generals to command the army. 
Under these circumstances many ingenious pro- 
© sses were 1esorted to in order to provide a sub- 
stitute for a luxury which to the fastidious Paris- 
ians was almost a necessity. The ‘“ Mege Artificial 
butt rv’ received the most general popular approval, 
having no injurious properties and possessing the 
qualities and appearance of the genuine article. It 
seems that M. Mege has been experimenting since 
1869 on the utilization of the oleine and margarine 
obtained in the manufacture of stearin by subject- 
ing animal fatty matters toa heavy pressure. This 
substance has much the same chemical composition 
as butter, and M. Mege succeeded in giving it the 
proper taste and softness. As a matter of curiosity 
we quote the process of manufacture as given by 
the Journal of Applied Chemistry. 


1st. The crude fatty matter is washed and ground. 

2d. It is soaked at a temperature of 30 to 40 de- 
grees centigrade, in a solution of the acid contained 
in the stomachs of hogs or horses, in order to dissolve 
the fibrinous portions. 

3d. It is compressed between heated blades to 
separate the stear.n from the oleine and margarine. 

4th. The oleine and margarine are brought to the 
consistency of butter by a thorough beating at the 
usual temperature. 

5th. Decolorization of the paste thus obtained by 
beating with acidulated water (hydrochloric acid.) 

6th. The final transformation into ‘butter’ is 
attained by soaking the paste for three hours ina 
mixture composed of 100 parts fatty matter; 100 
parts water ; 2 parts animal tissues; 2 parts Bicar- 
bonate of soda; 2 parts caseum, and annatto or 
carrot juices according to taste. This solution must 
be maintained at a temperature of 30 to 40 degrees 
centregrade. The journal adds that if M. Mege had 
been familiar with New York adulterations he 
would have known that thousands of pounds 
of butter are daily adulterated with the stearin 
and margarine obtained from the chilling of cotton- 
seed oil. Probably the manufacture of this kind 
of butter ‘“‘out of the whole cloth’? would hardly 
pay except under such exceptional circum- 
stances as arose in Paris, but it is certain that 
partial processes are largely employed in all our 
large markets. 


A RECLAIMED SALT MARSH. 


N the summer of 1869, E. Cheseboro reclaimed 
abont ten acres of salt marsh at Stonington, Ct. 
The principal part of the work was a dyke, eight or 
ten rods long, thrown across the narrow neck of 
land that connects the marsh with tide-water. This 
and the tide-gate cost about three hundred dollars. 
Previous to the improvement, the marsh was over- 
flowed in the high tides, and produced but two or 
three loads of black marsh grass, very good for bed- 
ding and manure, but of little value for fodder. 
The past season it has yielded three or four times as 
much hay as before, and of much better quality. 
The blue grass is every where making its appear- 
ance. Formerly, cows did not care to go upon the 
marsh to graze at all. Now they crop the aftermath 
with great relish. Itonly remains to top-dress with 
a light coat of soil and to sow grass-seed, to trans- 
form the whole into a productive meadow. Mr. 
Cheseboro considers the question of reclaiming as 
fully solved. The following figures will very nearly 
represent the expenses and profits of the enter- 
prise : 
To 10 acres of marsh, $20 per acre, Dr 
Te cost af FACIMIMAING. ...4 6. 2.) .ncder segs ener it ; 


By 10 acres of reclaimed meadow, at $200 per acr 2,000 


$1,500 
We have no doubt the land will {pay the interest 
on thissum, if nothing further be done for it. By 
sowing grass seed, top-dressing, and further drain- 
ing, it can be easily made to pay the interest on 
three hundred dollars an acre. Oneof the largest 
crops of hay we ever cut upon this kind of meadow 
was from a top-dressing of mud, taken from a salt- 
water ditch. This mud lies in inexhaustible quan- 
tities within a stone’s-throw of this reclaimed mea- 
dow. Thrée tons to the acre are not a large yield 
of bay for such top-dressed land. Hay is now selling 
in this locality for thirty dollars a ton. But at 
twenty dollars the crop would be worth sixty dollars 
an acre, and the cost of haymaking in good weather, 
with our improved implements, is not over three 
dollarsaton. We are glad to notice the progress 
tat is making in this class of improvements.— 
Agriculturist. 


The SouTHDOWN SuHBE?P at the Central Park have 
recently been increased in number by the addition 
of five valuable ewes, imported from one of the 
purest English flocks. These sheep add much to 
beauty of the lawns by their personal appearance, 
and serve a useful purpose as well, by cropping the 
grass close, and adding materially to the fertility of 
the soil. The natural increase will be a source of 
revenue, while the wool will go toward paying the 
expenses of attendants. This is an admirable move 
on the part of the Park Commissioners, and it may 
very possibly result in very considerable improve- 
ment in the quality of sheep. 


A New Ferriuizer, known as the “ Kainite,” 
has been imported, and is on the market here. It is 
a refuse product from Stassfurt Salt Mines, and is 
said to be produced in large quantities. The analysis 
is given as follows, but probably different specimens 
wil give different results : 


Sulphate of Potash 
Sulphate éf Lime 


Sulphate of Lime,,,,.......,,..,-.10,00 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Were Power AS A PREACHER,—Wes- 

‘Y ley’s own temperament was rather cold, and 
he had probably from that cold and calm nature, 
and the great self-control and presence of mind 
which he possessed, the power to awe, subdue, and 
thrill an audience. While Whitefield on many ocva- 
sions preached dissolved jn tears, and so moved vast 
numbers, the strong and determined will of Wesley 
was almost electrical in its influence and even fright- 
ful in its effeets on the assemblages he preached be- 
fore. Frequently, when he had concluded his dis- 
course, the whole of his congregation appeared to 
be riveted to the ground, and not a person moved 
till he had retired. We have perhaps the best proof 
of Wesley’s power over an audience, and the extra- 
ordinary effect of his preaching, in an incident he 
himself records in his journal. The account of it is 
rather comical to read. On one occasion a long 
wall, built of lo@e stones, on which many of his 
hearers were seated, suddenly gave way and fell 
down; it did not produce any interruption of his 
discourse, or divert the attention of his audience. 
“None of those who had fallen,’ he observes, 
“screamed; and none being hurt, they appeared 
sitting at the bottom just as they had sat at the 
top.’”’—Atlantic Monthly. 


Tne DirreRENCE.—An anecdote is reported to 
us as authentic, relating to the time of the old bat- 
tle between the Princeton and the New Haven the- 
ologians. The story is, that at an examination ofa 
Princeton class in theology, by Dr. Hodge, the Pro- 
fessor said: ‘‘ Tell us what we think here to bea cor- 
rect view of the atonement.’’ ‘Our doctrine,” re- 
plied the student, ‘is, that Christ had a specific end 
in view in making an atonement, and that he died 
only for the elect.” ‘* Well, what do they teach, on 
this point, at New Haven?” ‘Oh, Dr. Taylor holds 
quite a different view ; he teaches, that God so loved 
the whole world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life!’’ It has never been de- 
cided which was the greater, the consternation of 
Dr. Hodge at such an unfortunate answer, or the 
amusement of Dr, Taylor, when the story reached 
his ear.— A dvance- 


THE MOTHER OF THE ROTHSCHILD, the widow of 
old Anselm, lived to the age of fourscore and fifteen, 
the cheeriest and brightest of old women. In the 
year 1830, an American traveler was exploring the 
antiquities of Frankfort-on-the Main. The Jews’ 
quarter, then and now a specimen of the intolerable 
vexation to which the hated race was subjected for 
many hundred years, contained, within a narrow, 
ill-paved street, a frame building of singular neat- 
ness, upon which every improvement it would ad- 
mit seemed to have been made. Seated in a large 
arm-chair, behind the small, diamond-shaped panes 
of glass that filled the windows of the structure, was 
a venerable lady, engaged in knitting a stocking. 
She had outlived three generations, and yet her eye 
was not dim, nor her mind clouded. It was the an- 
cestress of the Rothschilds—the mother of Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild—then eighteen years dead—the 
lineal head of the greatest commercial family known 
to the world. 


—The captain of a schooner on Salt Lake says 
his vessel was recently caught in the vortex of a 
maelstrom. At one time the deck was lower than 
the water outside the whirlpool, and he ascribes his 
escape toa stiff breeze which sprung up at the time. 
The noise of the waters as they descended denoted 
that a mighty, airless cavity below gave strength to 
the suction. It is natural to suppose that there is a 
subterranean outlet to Salt Lake, as it is fed by sev- 
eral considerable streams. 


—There is a good deal of pith and point in the 
comment of the African preacher on the text, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ Saidhe: ‘I 
have never known a church to die ’cause it gave too 
much. Dey don’t die dat way. Bredren, has any 
of you knowed a church to die ’cause it gave too 
much? If you do, just let me know, and [’ll climb 
by de sad light of the moon to its moss-covered 
roof, and I'll stand and lift my hands to heaven and 
say, ‘‘ Blessed am de dead dat die in de Lord.” 


— The following are the “deadly sins,” as 
viewed by an editor: 1. Boring him when he is 
writing. 2. Boring him when he is not writing. 3. 
Reading his papers without permission. 4. Asking 
his permission to read his papers. 5. Hooking his 
scissors when the foreman is clamoring for “ origi- 
nal’’ matter. 6. Laying profane hands on his proof, 
7. Asking him who ‘“Q,” or “ Quidnune,”’ or “Qin 
a corner,”’ is. 


— Todo the simplest work is to save religion 
from the most aggravated misanthropy. For a man 
to light his last candle and set it in the window of 
his cot, with the hope that it may catch the eager 
eye of the struggling mariner, who would give the 
world for light. is to please God more than to per- 
form the most stately ceremony, as if the earth 
were no longer the abode of suffering humanity.— 
Joseph Parker, D. D. 


—One of the results of the German Arctic explor- 
ing expedition is the discovery of immense coal beds 
in the north of Greenland. Mountains exceeding 
Mont Blanc in height were discovered, and the bo- 
tanical specimens found indicate that Greenland 
must have been covered at one time with a rich 
vegetation. 


— A would-be school-teacher in Alabama re- 
cently replied to a question by one of the examiners, 
“Do you think the world is round or flat ?”’ by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Well, some people think one way and some 
another, and I’ll teach round or flat, just as the 
parents please.”’ 


— A man went into the oftice of Zion’s Advocate 
in Portland, and inquired if Mr. Zion wasin? He 
probably wanted to “‘ blow him up about not getting 
his paper.”’ ; 


— Punch says“ What in a woman is called curi- 


ostty, in a man is grandiloquently magnified into 
the spirit of inquiry.” . 





THE SILVER FORK. 
AN EMBLEM OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


\ MONG the many objects which strike the 

attention of the traveler who wanders 
through the rooms of the great museum at Naples, 
are the curiosities which have been gathered out of 
the long buried city of Pompeii. Works of art, 
statues and mosaics, cooking utensiis, household 
furniture, vessels of pottery and glass, ornaments 
of gold and precious,stones, article: of merchandise 
from the shops, and of the toilet from the ladies 
boudoir, bronze fountains which once adorned the 
private court or public forum, roils of written 
parchment and delicate fabrics from the loom or 
needle, loaves of bread stamped with the maker’s 
name, and culinary vessels with their half-cooked 
contents ; these all show us what the inhabitants of 
that ancient city were doing, and how they were 
living on thet 19th day of Augustin the year 79 of 
our era, when the neighboring volcano buried them 
from the sight of the world. These relhcs of their 
life are the exponents of their social and moral 
civilization. In them we read the history of the 
time in characters not to be mistaken. 

Suppose, now, a similar scene, as it might be pre- 
sented to some curious visitor of a future age, 
should any of our cities meet with like destruc- 
tion, and what would the observer judge of our 
condition, our occupations, our ag life? One 
judges the Pompeiians not alone by their temples 
and works of art, which identified them with the 
universally prevailing heathenism of the age, but 
full as much by the smaller objects of daily use, 
found in every house, amplified and b-autifled in 
the villas of the wealthy, but seen also in humblet 
form in the abodes of the poor. And thus one would 
not judge us by the magnificent temples erected 
either to Mammon or to the true God, to education 
or to work ; but one little word of four letters ex- 
presses the central point around which our moral, 
civil and social civilization revolves, and that is the 
word Home, The number of these homes, in their 
comfort and happiness, constitutes the criterion of 
the true wealth and worth of the nation; and 
marks the decided differences among nations. But 
what has a “silver fork’’ to do with this? We 
shall see presently. 

Everything that can be done, should be done to 
cheer and beautify our home. Every refined happi- 
ness and joy should cluster around that spot. All 
the products of modern art in its various branches 
are making their contributions fo this end. Costly 
picttres—once within the reach only of the rich—are 
now found in engravings upon the walls of humble 
mansions ; and the landscape or the historical piece, 
whose original cost thousands of dollars, is multi- 
plied in the chromo-litograph which adorns the 
sitting-room of the common laborer. Art ‘is thus 
becoming a public benefactor. It is eminently a 
servant of the people. Hence it is easy to see as 
we run the eye over the list of our comforts what 
are the real exponents of our social status, the in- 
dications of our mode of daily life. 

Now the table may be considered the social centre 
of the home. Here, whatever may be their age or 
varied occupation, all the members are accustomed 
to meet with more or less regularity at stated times 
each day. It is not a mere business transaction 
which brings them together. It is a social reunion. 
It is not a mere physical act or chemical operation. 
Nor it it alone the keen appreciation of God’s 
multifarious provision for our gratification in the 
senses of taste, of sight, of smell. The daily repast 
is more than this. It may become a social, intel- 
lectual, or moral act ; and this instead of detracting 
from its first, and what upon superficial thought 
might be considered its principal use, may emi- 
nently conduce to that end. 

‘; But an important element is to be found in the ac- 
eessories. We cannot eat with our fingers, like bar- 
barians, as did our Saxon ancestors before ‘ forks’’ 
were introduced; nor eat from pewter platters, like 
our Pilgrim Fathers. Our table must bespread with 
linen, and set with china and glass, and shine with 
the silver service. But here is the difficulty. Notall 
who appreciate ua pleasant home are able to incur 
the expense of the latter article, even if they can 
provide the others. Fortunately the linen is com- 
—? cheap, and may be had by all. Glass is 
n every house; and upon every table may be seen 
the clean, white china—perhaps with its edging of 
gold, if not the old aristocratic blue of former times. 
But the silver—how about that? It is only the 
wealthy who can set their board with the heavy 
silver forks and spoons, and dessert knives and nap- 
kin rings; or weigh down their tables with the 
solid tea-service and elaborate candelebra, the ele- 
ant cake-baskets and cruet-stands, the beautiful 
ruit-dishes and flower-vases. What must the poor 
do, or those of moderate means? 

That has in due time been provided for. The 

electro-plate has done for the table what the 
chromo-lithograph has done for the walls of our 
rooms. Science and art in their modern improve- 
ments have become the benefactors of the multi- 
tude. This simple fact, the gradual disuse of the 
small steel fork, and tlre substitution of silver- 
plated ones of graceful design. may be taken as 
an indication of other elements of progress and 
popular elevation in the condition of our re- 
publican country, where we have so large a num- 
ber of comfortable homes, enjoyed by the great 
body of a woes so different from the condition 
of the Old World, where the few are wealthy, the 
many poor. It will be interesting to briefly trace 
the sage by which this result has been accom- 
vlished. 
j First was the solid silver. But this could be used 
only by the more wealthy. It could never come into 
very common, much less universal, use in a country 
like our own; notwithstanding, I have seen it some- 
where stated that there is more solid silver-ware 
used in America than in any other country. But 
the risk is too great. There is too much danger 
from theft, It lasts longer, but it lasts too long, and 
the loss of interest in the investment will never 
justify its universal use. 

To obviate these difficulties, and preserve the out- 
ward show of silver came the second stagorspiath 
on copper was introduced, which was called ** Shef- 
field plate.” This was a lara mechanical process 
of welding a thin sheet of silver upon a plate of 
copper, and by constant wear, or the process of 
cleansing would in a few years lose its silver surface 
and discover its origin and true character. It was 
therefore abandoned when the third process was 
adopted, in the application of, electroplating, which 
has now almost superseded the former method, This 
is done on nickel-silver, and also on white metal, 
which is much cheaper, and now very generally 
used for most kinds of table-ware. Our compari- 
son therefore will be between the solid silver and 
the electro-plated ware. A tea set of solid silver 
would cost from $500 to $800, according to its size, 
weight, and style of ornamentation. ihe same in 
electro-plate on nickel-silver would cost from $125 
to $200. The same in electro-plate on white metal, 
$40 to $75. Ifa service of silver were sold for its 
value in coin, it would bring less than one half its 
original cost—only one third, or in some cases a 


uarter, according to the expense of ornamentation, | & 


here would be less difference in forks and spoons, 
because there is less ornamental work upon them, 


It wil] be seen from this, that a family might renew | 


their tea-service or other articles many times. dur- 
ing life, for. the interest on the sum which they 
would expend in the solid silver. So, a dozen silver. 
forks of medium size would cost about $40. A dozen 
of electro-plate on nickel-silver would cost from 
36 to Sh, according to the thickness of tng plate. 
The cost alone, of making 2 silver set of fo 

— be more than the entire cost of the pla 

se 


These few facts, taken from a limited range of ar- 
ticles, will be sufficient to exhibit the principle with- 
out specifying the great variety of articles which 
are in general use at the present day. Thus, as an 
advance in civilization, the same substantial repast 
will be enjoyed in some places more than in others-—— 
not merely according to the culinary skill with 
which it has been prepared, but as much from its 
accessories of taste ull comfort. We have found a 
new provision for the wsthetical element of life, as 
well as the physical, coming from the increased 
beauty and attractiveness of the table. 

It only remains to notice, in closing, one of the 
large establishments which, like a public benefac- 
tor, has been contributing to this form of our civil- 
ization. One of the oldest manufactories in the 
country is that of Reed & Barton, in Taunton, Mass. 
It was commenced in 1824, and has been growing 
through many changes to its present large dimen- 
sions, employing some 450 workmen of various 
grades. It has come into honorable co-operation 
with other firms in this enterprising country, but its 
work, through these long years, spread over all sec- 
tions of our land, has stood the severest tests; bear- 
ing away the highest premiums and costhest medals 
at our annual fairs, whether of the American Insti- 
tute in New York, or the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association in Boston. From one official 
report we read the following: “The Judges are war- 
ranted in pronouncing this display of ware to be of 
superior merit, unsurpassed in quality and style. 
The durability of Reed & Barton’s ware has been so 
long known to the judges that they feel it theirduty 
to accord to them the position of first among the 
manufactures of plated goods. Few persons can 
have an idea of the variety and richness of the pro- 
ducts of this establishment, who have not visited the 
magnificent store-room in Taunton, or the ware-room 
in New York, or the stores of the principal dealers 
in silver and plated ware all over the country, where 
the ware is kept. 

We do not think enough of the benefit conferred 
upon the community by one such manufacturing 
establishment on a large scale, carried on with en- 
terprise and integrity, ministering to the refine- 
mengand comfort of millions of homes. Such labor 
is worthy of its reward. Many other branches of 
manufacture would, under a similar review, exhibit 
the operation of the same principle; but few of them 
would show it more decidedly than the silver-plate 
operations which circumstances have brought to 
the notice of the writer. G. D. M. 





Publishers’ Department, 


Progress of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The energy with which the building of this great 
thoroughfare is being pushed forward is an added 
guarantee of its early completion and its wise man- 
agement. We learn from the financial agents of the 
Road, Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., that, at the present 
date, the grading is nearly finished for 266 miles, 
from Lake Superior, through Central Minnesota, to 
the eastern border of Dakota; trains are running 
over 130 miles of completed track ; the Mississippi 
river is bridged at Brainerd and once more joined 
to the Lakes by rail, and traek-laying is rapidly 
progressing westward. By September next, trains 
will run to the Red river, and the grading will prob- 
ably be tar advanced toward the Great Bend of the 
Missouri river in Central Dakota. 

In the meantime the managers tell us that the 
work has been commenced the present season on 
the Pacific coast; a large force of men is already 
employed in the valley of the Columbia river, in 
Washington Territory, and hereafter the work of 
construction will be pushed eastward and westward 
toward the centre with such rapidity as the best in- 
terests of the road may justify. 

Including its purchase of the St, Paul and Pacific 
Road, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
reports 413 miles of Road now in operation, and 
before the close of the present season the length of 
finished track at 560 miles. The new highway to the 
Pacific is being constructed at the lowest cost com- 
patible with first-class work. 

——_>_—_—. 
A New Loan Association. 

The New York Financial Association, whose offices 
are 150 Broadway, is the first attempt, we believe, 
to introduce character and system into that portion 
of the life-insurance business which consists of mak- 
ing loans on policies. Heretofore this has been done 
ad individuals, and although it has proved profita- 
ble both to borrowers and lenders, yet there has 
long existed a feeling that the business properly 
belonged to organized banking associations, whose 
responsibility would be undoubted, and whose offi- 
cers should be men of high standing in the commu- 
nity. Both these qualifications are well satisfied by 
the officers of the Association. The President, Wm. 
T. Phipps, has had 20 years experience in insurance, 
thus making his advice invaluable to policy holders. 
TheSecretary, John W. Simons, is known throughout 
the country as a man of culture, great energy and 
undoubted probity. The directors are all men well 
known in business circles both here and elsewhere. 
The capital of the company is $100,000 in shares of 
$10 each, which are now offered to the public as 
being a most desirable investment. Not only large 
but small capitalists looking for a good dividend- 
paying security would do well to give the claims of 
the Association their attention ; and Agents desiring 
to represent it can address the Secretary. 

—_— 
Hanover. 

This is a name long and favorabiy known among 
the Fire Insurance Companies, After a successful 
career of many years, this old Company has adopted, 
as more popular and generally acceptable, what is 
known as the “Participating plan,” whereby the 
holders of its policies become interested in the pro- 
fits of the business without incurring any liability 
whatever. The Commpeny 6 Office is in the great 
“Equitable Building,” at the corner of Broadway 
and Cedar streets; and its announcement of busi- 
ness matters may be found in our advertising 
columns. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducement. Full particulars free. 

—_—»j——_. 

I have tested the Grover & Baker Machine in all 
qualities and yarieties.of sewing, and find it entirely 
satisfactory. I have used one needle literally 
“through thick aud thin” for two years, without 
removing. I consider it superior to par other for 
family sewing. Mrs. L. E. HOLDEN, 

Euclid Ave., East Cleveland, O. 
® ——>—_—. 

The managers of Twenty Thousand miles of Rail- 
way have, arrangements with the Railway Passen- 

ers’ As nce,Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
the sale of Accident Insurance Tickets at Stations. 


_— > 
Weceall the — . of all es of — and “ 
good atos, to the Centar tin this paper) o 
\Ggo. Waring, Jr.,of Ogden Farm, . 

oo 


Pratt’s Astral Oil took the fitst premium for safest 
and best oil at American Institute Fair for 1869 


and 1870, ) 


Bourrerick & Co.’s Patterns cam be found at their 





Agents, Ledwith & Code, 284 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


















































































































aan 12, 1871. 














_ Financial. 


Congress has fixed par in gold as the lowest 
price at which the Secretary of the Treasury can sell 
the five, four and half and four per ct. government 
ponds. The new five, four and a half, and four per 
cent. bonds being limited to par in gold, is inducing 
many shrewd investors to buy first-class railway 
bonds and other prime securities that realize 6 per 
cent. interest. This movement in railway bonds of 
undoubted security, has been marked for some 
time past by an increased demand. 

The Government List was strong on the an- 
nouncement of the Treasury programme for April, 
put declined after the large offerings at the Sub- 
treasury were made public. The Sub-treasurer 
willreceive bids for two millions of gold on each 
Wednesday in the month, and will purchase bonds 
as follows: three millions on the 10th, and two mil- 
lions on April 12th and 26th. 

Gold has been as a rule dulland steady, the rates 
paid for carrying never going over 3 per cent. 

The Steck Market was dull at the beginning 
of the week, but strengthened toward the middle, 
and was bigher toward the close. All the Boards 
were closed on Good Friday. 

The Produce Market continues weak. 

The Money Market has shown a somewhat 
unaccustomed stringency, the rates being quoted 
at 5to7 per cent. 

Foreign Exchange was quoted steady at the 
close of the week at 109% to 110 for prime banker’s 
sixty days sterjing bills. 

Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co, announce that the 
Northern Pacific RR. is being rapidly pushéa for- 
ward, the road being nearly graded for 266 miles 
west of Lake Superior. By September, trains will 
run to the Red river. Work has been begun at the 
Pacific end of the route and will be pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 
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DIED. 
FRISSELL.—At Potosi, Mo., on the Mth December 
last, AMASA L. FRISSELL, eldest son of the late 
Hon. MASON FRISSELL, aged % years. 





NORTON, SLAUCHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLCARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation of the 
affairs of the Company, the FIRST MORTGAGE 
BIGHT PER CENT. BONDS OF THE ELIZA- 
BETHTOWN AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COM- 
PANY OF (KENTUCKY, as a very safe and de- 
sirable investment. They are only authorized to 
offer a limited amount of these securities at 874 


and accrued interest. The bonds offered are on the 


completed portion; of the Road, which is now in suc- 
cessful operation. 


JAY COOKE MoCULLOCH & C0,, 


i No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


OOMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR TETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


UNION PACIFIC 


LAND . GRANT BONDS. 


Ss 
OFFICE OF Monzom, puss §o°. Be BAN BEBRA, t 

The undersigned offer for sale the dani of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months. It is complete in all respects, and 
its earnings have averaged eight million dollars 
perannum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, 
coupons payable April and October. They are re- 
ceivable at par, in paymeht for the Company’s 
land. The total amount of lands to which the 
Company is entitled under grant from Government 
is 12,080,000 acres. The total amount of Land Grant 
Bonds issued is $10,400,000, The land sales have 
already been 292,883 acres, at an average price of 
$4.46 per acre. The remaining 11,787,117 acres, at an 
average valuation of but $2 per acre, are worth 
$23,574,234. With the proceeds of lands sold the 
Company have retired $736,000 bonds, and will con- 
tinue to retire bonds as rapidly as lands are mar- 
keted. Col. Thomas A Scott, Vice-President of 
the Pennsylvania Company,and President of this 
Company, estimated the net earnings for the en- 
suing year at $4,500,000 (exclusive of the Land De- 
partment), to be applied to interest and dividends. 
He says that “ this result cannot but be deemed, by 
all practically versed in the history of new railway 
lines, as indicating a successful future.” 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 Broad Street. 








MAGIC o" Zu nan¥o™ 


HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway, New Yorks: 


Send Stamp 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushed forward with 
great energy trom both extremities of the line. 
Several thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 

leted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior: 

rains are running over 130 miles of finished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
pleted road, = by September next this will be 

wey: atl 0. 

OD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
oak hy selling. and unhesitatingly recommend, as 
a Profitable and 2 rfectly Safe investment, the 
First Mortgage Lana Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. ‘They have 

years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent, gold tee grad ny than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD a ee ITS EQU we and also, as 
fast as the R s completed, or 

23,000 ACkES OF LAND to every mile of 
track, or 500 Bares a each $1,000 Bond. They 
are exempt from U.S. Tax; P rincipal and Interest 


are ap . | in Gold. Denominatons : Coupons, 
sip Registered, $100 to $10,000. 
So BONDS. Northern Pacific 


ae a at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS, 
SINKING F - The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company. The Land Grant of the 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. Thistimmense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, accessible a the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR SAF 
EXC NG . VE-TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now exchanging them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and greatly increasing their yearly income. 
OTHER SECURITIES, — All marketable 
aéseke and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willibe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


“row saree JAY CQOKE & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo. 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throwghout 
the country. 





<|Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN h. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


From January, 1870, convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Granto? over 
One Million Acres from Government. Upon which, 
together with the Road and all its Property, these 
Bonds are a 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from which 
income is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts, 
But 34 Mites more Road to Build, for which theiron 
isalready purchased, and alt the work under con- 
tract. An Air-Line from St. Pau! and the North 
West to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total amount of 
Mortgage $4,000,000. Estimated value of Lands Te 
nearly double that amount. 


Price 90c. with Accrued wale 


at which figure they pay at present premium on 
Gold, 9 per cent. per annum to the investor. The 
Trustees are the Hon. WILLIAM H. LEONARD, 
ex-Chief Justice of Supreme Court, Beate of New 
York; J.DUTTON STEELE,and JAMES GOOD 
SON, M. P., England, where a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. These parties are required 
to see that proceeds of land sales are applied solely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


Coupons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its 


Eastern connections, will be seen from a mphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the offices of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00., 


No. 23 Wall Street, and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 





. . 
National Savings Bank. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE TIMES in om year, or every THIRTY DAYS, 
as de oeitore pr 
"A SP inc ian made of allowing interest from 

date of rey deposit on sums of $Qand upward. 

DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the 
United States, issued, payavle on demand, with 
interest due 

All accounts roe private and confidential. 

All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 


due. 
Call or send for circular. 
Gr Open daily from 9A. M. to5 P. M. a2 and MOR: 
DAYS and SATURDAYS from 9 A. M. 
JOUN J. ZUILL E. Cashier. 
N.B.—DEPOSITS made on or before March 20 will 
draw interest from March )st. 


ALBERT B. WALDON, Auctioneer. 


Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts, 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c, 
ON SATURDAY AT 10 O’CLOCEK, 
Waldron & Cooke will sell,.as above, a Splendid 
Assortment of Second Hand and. New Furniture, 
Carpets, Mirrors, Bedding, Glass, Crockery, Cut- 
lery, . Plate-being one of the finest stocks of goods 

we have offered this season 
Waldron & Cooke | solicit sales of. Furniture at 
parties Y .- 


Terms moderate. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


bee a 


Opposite Court House 
The largest and finest Hotel in e North-West, 























Was first opened to the public in jut 
oo WALTERS, 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 
New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


oF 


$ 1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the rigkat of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 





The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road to be 
Running by Midsummer. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 





NMAN LINE, 
For Queenstown and 
steamers ee a 
CITY OF t Ms ks scccdel 
CITY OF BALTIMORE ivi ‘Hal 
uesda 
and each succeeding Saturday an 
day, from pier i North river. 
ATES OF PASSAGE. 
Payable in Gold. ragete “s dtemeen 
First cabin.. . $75 | Steerage. 
To London.. -- 
To Paris. 38 
Passengers’ also forwarded to Havre. Hamburg, 
Bremen, &c., at reduced, rates. 
‘Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their friends. 
For further pees apply at the ae 
office. IALE, Agen 


Liverpool. Royal mail 
pointed i ~~ = follows: 
7 ese 15, 2 P.M. 


, April 18,1 P.M. 
‘alternate Tues- 





a Broadway, New York. 


QI TEAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
carrying bw? United States mails. 
eit Bt A Ww a 








WISCONSIN, . April 12, at 122M 
WYOMING, Whineray.. “Apr il 19, at3 P.M. 
From pier 46 North sivan, 

Cabin pasenes. $80, gold ; steerage, $30, currency. 


epaid tickets, $33 currency. 
Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, — Sweden, “ae Drafts on Ireland, Hn- 
— and Germany at loweusteiae Apply 
WILLIAMS ri GULON, 20 Brosaway. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$300, 


Agents 

















uses emalé Oan 


Wanted in a realizing m monthly the 
above-nam wars. om Mier Medicine or Book 
Agencies. Either commpleeice a4 salaries paid. 


Exclusive territory given. 
MYBKS WHR’G UO., 01 ~~ St.,N. ¥. 





Sure oe At day) to poll ne 
celebrated HO urtie SkWin aS 
CHIN ~feed, ed! 
ite lock-stitch, ” ( —— on Doth sides), and is fully 

licensed. The best and py ag rh aa Ma- 

chine in the market. Address J NSON CLARK 

& © oe “oaen, & Mass., Pittsburgh. on, Chicago, fi Tih 

or Louis, 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


NE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BO 
OF THE AGE. abounds in thrillin hu" & 





and startling theories. Treats on livi issues and 
recent events. aw" INFALLIBL ¥ and the 
WAR 'N FRANCE. Restores History from the 
torrie fatee {nto which it has fallen. ows that 


@0D NCE. congress the world ; that Re- 
} pede ated is the Golden Thread of History; that 
Providence is its light; "that God is in yee and 
all History has a unity pecause God is — oe "These 
cress truths have been Overlooked b 

istorians. God does control in the alte of @  s 
tions and bai His glory. insures large 


olen, 7 W. GOODSPRE 
D & CO., 
37 Park aan. N. Y., or 148 Lake sf Chicago. 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS v 
A Salary of $30 per Week, 


and expenses, or allow a large cosmmeueen, hag sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall: Mich. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


Our pl 








send a handso. s of our 
Murata s Family yeontaln over 200 fine 
Scripture iltustratio ions to Agent, free of 


charge. Addre 


ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light cH World. 


A new religious A - ay ed interest and 
So ruk St. Philade cipintn ay Sunte H 4 uso Place, Ghi- 
m™m ease - 

cago, and 176 West Redoluhia, $4 Cincinna: 





be month) by the 
CHINE CO., Boo- 


A SSN CRS NRPRANG 


op Mass., or St. Louis. 


 MARBLEIZED “SLATE 
; MANTELS. 


Cheaper, better, and more beautiful than marble. 
Shipped to all parts of the country. Send for cir- 
cular. 

t T. B. STEWART & CO., 
605 Sixth Ave,, bet, 35th and 36th Sts,, 
NEW XORK, 














NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 








THE 


BAPTIST UNION. 


A Large Eight-Page Weekly. 
ONLY $2 A YEAR. 


It advocates Union and Liberty among all Evan- 
gelical Baptists, and Fellowship, Communion, and 
Union between Baptists and other Christians. 


Its columns are enriched by centributions from 
many able writers. Among them are 


REV. C. HOWARD MALCOM, 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH, 
REV. H. A. SAWTELLBE, &c., &c. 
Among the Foreign Contributors are 
REV. WILLIAM BROCK, D.D., London. 
REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, Manchester. 
REV. F. H. PATTERSON, Roch Dale. 


Sample Copies sent free. Address 
BAPTIST UNION, 


(37 Park Row, N. Y. 


1871. 


We propose supplying the readers of the 


WEEKLY and 
SEMI-WEEKLY 


EVENING POST 


with the periodical reading they need from this 
city, at a much reduced cost, and have made the 
necessary arrangements with the publishers of sev- 
eral Religious and Agricultural papers, and also 
Monthly Magazines, enabling us to offer the follow- 
ing terms: 


On the receipt at one time of 
39 
iL 
we shall send the WEEKLY, or for 


B11 


the SEMI-WEEKLY and one of the following Re- 
ligious Papers: 


SELECT | THE INDEPENDENT, 
ONE. |THE METHODIST. 
Also, one of the following Agricultural Papers : 


SELECT |THE AGRICULTURIST, 
ONE. THEARTH AND HOME. 


Also, one of the following Monthly Magazines: 


SeLtect|}THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
ONE. |THE GALAXY. 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening Post 
Sent Free. 


Address: 


WH. UCU. BRYANT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





HE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF 


The National Agitator 


Will be 50 cents a year, Payable in Advance. 
In Clubs of Ten or more, to one address, 80 cents; 
Twenty, and over, 25 cents. No subscriptions for 
less thana yearreceived. Price,from News Agents. 
5 Cents a copy. Any person can make a good living 
by canvassing for this paper, as every Protestant 
and every American will be glad to aid in establish- 
inga paper with the following 


PROSPECTUS. 

THE NATIONAL AGITATOR will be the defender 
of our common Nationality and Protestantism ; 
our Publie Schools WITH the Bible in them ; of Pro- 
tection as against “ Free Trade ;” the duty of pay- 
ing the National Debt, even if some sections and 
parties may wish to repudiate ; of an honest use of 
the ballot—and to that end we shall advocate a 
National Registry Law, improved Natutalization 
Laws; in short, a positive preference that intelli- 

ent men of native birth should rule (from the 

resident to the Policeman), rather than the Sons of 
that Island whose sole litical creed is “down 
with the Nagur and the Chinaman.’ 

We shall also advocate a policy towards the In- 
dians which will prevent our os classed with the 

apeees, as > 7 equals onl not their supe- 

ors. As to Rum and its fr onda, we ask no favor 
of them ; hence, shall do what we may to educate 
the peo. je in aes to their duty in behalf of such 
legislation, as will enable the people to vote in their 
Towns and Wards, Rum or No Rum. Women’s 
Suffrage, the Abolition of the vuabiog Privilege, 
and a cheaper Postage, a reduction of the expenses 
of the Army and Navy, und the Internal Revenue 
system ; and we shall advocate a Amnesty 
for all Rebels when it is safe to do so. Politicians 
and others who are in aly + with us can do 
much by sending us names in their various locali- 
ties, remembering that $5 will send 20 papers, $10 
forty, $50 two hundred, to their constituents, and, 
we also hope, will give us such aid as is possible in 
the way of advertisements. A Specimen Copy will 
be forwarded when he Address * National 
Agitator Association,” P. O. Box 69, New York. 


STATIONERS. 
Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


1} ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


AND 


STATIONERY, 


AT WHOLESALE, AT RETAIL, 


537 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


( We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 


Sent Free for 3 Months, to try.|— 


A new 8 page lil Hinstrated paper. Ament its con- 
tributors wil many of the best and most 
opular writers in ‘the land, embracing John Hay 
(enther of Little Breeches and Jim udso), M 
D. Richardson, Junius Henri rome. ce Col. Knox, 

Pre v Simonson, George Warren, Sopaie W rosenins” 
ton, Lilian Gilbert Browne, Mis k, Cap- 
tain Morton, Sears, sr Mi Agicinea De 
Betmenth. and mai 
contribute orticles ot meyactally, Se es to 
AMERICAN PUBLISHER, Marttora. Conn. 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS, 


JRAD UsLER, 3 Peck me, me a York, has 
ne Re. of Dogs or sale sale a and shock. 














ieee the a of dogs. Butler’ eo 

iw 
woarded: Nig ade Worrets, sg Bsr 
variety of the _ 


aR y. City. 








Songs “for the Sanctuary. 


MUSIC. 








Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 70 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3-9), 


Mr. HERVE D. WILKINS, Organist, 
Of Rochester. 
Miss EMMA A. HAMLIN, Vocalist. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00. 


EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL NEEDS 
“PURE GOLD,” 


And judging b 
daily received 


““PURE COLD,” 


Our Latest Sunday-School Song Book, 
BY 


Rev. Robert Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 
TO BE ISSUED 


EARLY IN APRIL. 


The quantity already ordered in advance of pub- 
lication is unprecedented for the short time the 
book has been annonnced. No better material has 
ever been prepared jor a similar work, and we are 
cenfident that 


‘PURE COLD” 


be! ad one of the most popular of the unrivalled 
Sunday School Music Books published by us. Cir- 
cular containing four specimen pages will be mailed 
on receipt ot your address. 

Send 25 cents for a copy, with paper cover, which 
will be sent, post-paid, as soon as ready. Orders 
filled in turn. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
425 Broome Street, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 





the constantly increasing orders 
or it, large numbers intend to have 








PIANOS, ORGAN S, &o. 





WHAT IS 


THE NEW CABINET PIPE-ORGAN? 


“ An indispensable improvement over all Reed 
Organs. Must inevitably take preference at once.” 
GEORGE W. MORGAN. 





“ One of the most valuable musical inventions o 
our time.” 
J. R. THOMAS 





* A GEM: something entirely by itself, and some- 
thing above all competition from anything now 
known.’ 

ALBERT W. BERG. 





“ The crowning triumph of all. Entirely superior 
toall reed organs.’’—N. Y. Independent. 


‘An instrument beyond competition.”—Christian 
Atpoomnl. Y. 

“This new improvement is to work a revolution 
in the Cabinet Organ manufacture ; for these P ipe 
Organs must of necessity out-strip the others.’ 
Syracuse Daily Standard. 

For full particulars of this entirely new instru- 
ment (the result of ten years of thorough study and 
experiment),—just the Organ wanted by nine-tenths 
of all the C purones in the Jand, and by all the Sab- 
bath-schools and Musicians. Addre 

REDINGTON & Come. PANY, Syenenee, N, ¥., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
upehncen of of the Factory and Business of Wm. 
Case 4 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
HORAC . WATERS 


A Great Offer. Bacto hY., 
will dispose otf ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, MEBLO- 
DEONS. and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES POR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
ortion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
nstallmepts. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 
Builders of the powerful COLISEU). Ts 
large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CH ORCH, Brow 
, and of many hundreds of ins Tuments of all 
sizes, in every partoi the country, and of all denow- 
inations. 
Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD., 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 














'. 8S. BERRY & CO., 
789 Broadway. corner 10th Street, keep a =e assort. 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 


reat & ve yy f Lo emg Their AL LET, 

ianos are unsurpassed. Their 

bay rf) Snails Gane Pianos and oe is wh 
fine and very cheap. They sell ons 

Qymente and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargaé 
there always. Pianos tuned and repasred. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered a ularfavyor. As the result 
of years of experimen embodies neneney many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, cannot now compare with this more 
u It combines the required 

ualities of SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, DURA 

ILITY, PTA TY. W 





A+ A NING. an oA 
ING. WEAR longer, do MOR and a Bests 
work with a = amount of oy and labo’ 
NGE and CAPACITY 
SEW- 


meet pak requirements ofa FAMIL 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the marke. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 


HARSFORD, CONN. 


NATIONAL PUROHASING AGENOY. 


uestion answered or organs ates pemetty 
a "elt er dealers or others 

Million ” for any article found in this yet - “vith. 
out expense to the “a. Send for circular for 


particulars. AR 
x 5569, New York. 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y.,opposite Metropolitan Hotél. 


CCE RGD es CO., PHOTOGRAPHER ts 
843 FIRsT 
Pabst a!  °00. and 70. 
Inipertl 8, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
per doz, iite Sized hotographs, Ten Dollars, 
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Wit and Nonsense. 


éc 








OM, where’s that counterfeit ten dollar 

bill you had a while ago?” ‘* Well, I 
never was quite clear in mind about dat ere 
bill. Some days I thought it was a bad bill, and 
oder days I thought it was a good bill; and one 
o’dem days when I thought it wasa good bill, I 
jes passed it away.” 

—An old lady, slightly blind, while engaged 
ina futile attempt to sew buttons om young 
Augustus’s new jacket, remarked : ““Drat these 
buttons! I can’t find the holes, and they split 
all to pieces every time I stick the needle into 
*em.” To which replied young Augustus: ‘‘Now, 
look ere, Granny ! you just let my peppermint- 
dropsalone. You've split mor’ ’an half of ’em 
already.” 

—There isa man in Buffalo who has registered 
a vow never to make a “humane society” of 
himself again. He took off his coat and 
leaped into the canal to save a lady from 
drowning, when a pickpocket stole ten dollars 
from the coat, and the rescued one got mad be- 
cause he pulled her chignon off in getting her 
out. 

—A young gentleman, after having paid his 
addresses toa young lady for some time, pop- 
ped the question. The lady, in a frightened 
manner, said, ** You scare me, sir.” The gentle- 
man did not wish to frighten the lady, and con- 
sequently remained quiet for some time, when 
she exclaimed, “Scare me again.” 

—Young ladies,do not too soon pronounce 
your lover a duck, lest you should afterward 
discover him to be a goose. 


—A gentleman of color arrested in Philadel- 
phia, had four chickens in his carpet-bag. He 
said, ‘De man who put ’em dar was no fren’ of 
his.” 

—In chasing an annoying dog the other day, 
a Portland man ran against a clothes-line, which 
widened his mouth and extracted two teeth 
without pay, and he didn’t catch the dog either. 








Harvey Fisk. A. 8. Hatcon 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, i 
No. 5 Nassau Street, { 
New York, April 4, 1871. J 

Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds must 
shortly decide between an even exchange 
for Government bonds bearing 5, 4 1-2 or 
4 per cent. interest, and some other form 
of investment in which the present pre- 
ium on their Five-Twenties may be saved 
and their rate of interest remain unim- 
paired. 

Safe and reliable six per cent. securities, 
in which investors can feel confidence, 
must be largely sought after and materi- 
ally advanced in market value, as it be- 
comes apparent that the Five-Twenties 
eannot be relied upon to run much longer 
at 6 per cent., and that hereafter Govern- 
ment bonds cannot be expected to yield 
more than about four per cent. per an- 
num on their cost. 

THe CENTRAL PaciFiIc GoLtp Bonps 
are among the most desirable 6 per cent. 
securities in the market. 

They are amply secured, are well- 
known and of established credit in all 
the principal money markets of the 
world, and are regularly quoted and 
dealt in at the Stock Exchanges of New 
York, Amsterdam, Frankfort, Berlin, 
and London, and are as readily salable 
in large or small amounts, at any time, at 
quoted market rates, as are Government 
bonds. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company in 1870 were nearly 
$8,000,000, and the increase for January 
and February of this year indicates that 
the earnings for 1871 will not be less than 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000, with a nett 
profit of not less than $5,000,000, while the 
interest liabilities of the Company are 
less than $2,000,000 per annum. 

We deal in those bonds, and buy and 
sell them at current market rates, and 
believe them to be as absolutely safe as 
any investment can be. 

They can now be had in exchange for 
Five-Twenties at a profit of about 15 per 
cent. This profit may be realized and 
6 per cent. gold interest continued with 
entire safety. 


FISK & HATCH. 








ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the 
Galion. 


t pas pecn for is thks last few iy years, 
, South, East, an est. 
dences in the country ha 
ted with it, and in every case it has el! i 
versal commendation. 
Reeommends from 
comprising the owners oe many 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with 
sample Card and Price-List, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland, O. 


JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT SHOBMAKER &CO., phia, Pa. 
BR. & W. M, CATHART, Md. 


exten- 
—_ 


DRY GOODS. 








9 
BROKAW BROS. 
MEN'S, BOYS’_& OHILDREN’S 


SPRING , GLOTHING, 


Fourth ior Ri . Coeper Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 








SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


LADIES ABOUT BUYING THEIR 


SPRING CALICOES, 


WILL yAe ext LATEST AND moet TASTE- 
mon el WD- 


peri. FOR THE 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE LARGELY REDUCED THE PRICES OF 
THEIR STOCK OF 


Real India Camels’ Hair 


SHAWLS, 


LACES, 
LACE SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, 
FLOUNCES, 
CAPES, 
COLLARS, 


Trimming Laces, 
EMBROIDERIES, &c., 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
IMPORTED GARMENTS, 
In Every Variety. 

LADIES’ HIGH COST 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
&c., &c., 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED. 











Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th sts, 


CLOTHS, GASSINBRES, 


And FANCY COATINGS. 


An unsurpassed stock of the LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES now open for 


Men’s and Boys’ Wear, 
AT RETAIL. 





Magnificent Assortment 


FINE CARPETS. 


Will be opened on MONDAY, 10TH INST., 


“SMYRNA,” 
“‘ AUBUSSON,”’ 
“AXMINSTER” and 
““TOURNAY” act ae 
IN ONE PIECE. 


Forming together the largest and most beautiful 
assortment of those goods EVER EXHIBITED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 

ALSO, 


Fresh Arrivals: ‘French Moquette,” “* Axmins- 
ter,” “ Royal Wilton,” ‘‘ English Brussels” and 
“ Tapestry,” “ 3-Ply and Ingrain” 


CARPETS, 


AND 


Euglish and American Oil-Cloths, 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


15 CASES, 


Bought in Paris during the Siege, 
amounting to One Hundred and 
Thirty Thousand Dollars in Gold. 
This is the largest lot of new and 





any one time, and are now on sale 


have ever been placed upon this 
sptoncem 





beautiful Shawls ever offered at|; 


at less prices than India Shawls roote. 


SPRING STRAW GOODS, 


SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 
AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


DEPARTMENTS CROWDED WITH NEW 
SPRING GOODS. CHEAP. 


SPRING STRAW GOODS. 
OVER FIFTY NEW SHAPES TO-DAY. 


SPRING—FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
IMPORTATIONS RBADY. 


SPRING RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN RIBBONS—ALL WIDTHS AND 

*DESIRABLE SHADES. 
7-inch SASH-RIBBON, 49c., 55c., 63c., 75c., 88c., up 

ns. 

SPRING—SATIN, SILKS and VELVETS. 

SPRING—Five Thousand PARASOLS, from 50c. 
up—Cheap. 

SPRING—YANKEE NOTIONS—Examine. 

SPRING—SATCHELS, 50c., 75c., 80c., 85c., 9%¢.— 
Bargains. 

SPRING—CORSETS, 65c., 7ic., 95c.—Examine— 
$1 50. 

SPRING—DRESS TRIMMINGS, SILK FRINGES, 
&c., &c., &e. 

SPRING—REAL LACES and VAILS, DOTTED 
NETS, POMPADOURS, 

SPRING—NEEDLEWORKS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, &c., &c. 

SPRING—HOSIERY, UNDERVESTS, THREAD 
GLOVES, &c. 

SPRING—Six Thousand Dozen 


KID GLOVES. 
At 50c., 75c., $1, $1 50. 
TWO BUTTONS, $1, $1 2%, and $150; Very Best, $2. 
NEW GOODS EVERY Day. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 900, 311, and 311 Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


Jobbing Rooms Up Stairs. 





At FRED. LOESER’S, 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
NOW OPEN: 

Freneh Flowers, 
Feathers and Plumes, 
French Chips, 
Leghorns, 
English Braids, 


Straw Goods in Great Variety. 


FRESH GOODS EVERY FOUR DAYS. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine oor nt of 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 

Vi LACE GOO 
vRENCE AS D SCOTCH EMBER 
EMBROIL pea LINE ee mere 








CERCHIEPS, 


AND 8 ARES. 
HOUSE K FING ne HOUSE. fURNisHING 
: sp RBEPIN CY GOODS ie SUR 


At t Popuiar Prices. 
14th street and 6th avenue. 








_ and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to 
our customers of 1870 as ee as possible, and te 

ts upon rposips © 2% cts.; an edition 
“ee gd bound tn eloth 
—_ without ion 2 largest and best 
contain i published in this or any other — 
es—56 of which are fin 
cluding four beautifully 
colored wri geet nao favorite 
tables, and I closely printed ane. e. 
ing a ng descriptive ist of upwards of 2,500 species and 
cluding all the novelties of ee © pags seaso 
Tivection 4 for their culture : 


yh 
ulbe, and much 
bject of gardeni 
Price Li List of, Sm sia, 
ries, tL _- Gnson ate 
Buiiss’s GARDENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
pieaahs encoding a two cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Bow 5712), NEW YORK. 


The Great Improvement in Roofing, 


H. W. JOHN’S IMPROVED 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


ner aan AWARDED db e@ AMERI- 
STITUTE EXHIBITI ?Isin 
«This ty rovi and flexible, 
unaffected Byte cally water- 
proof, and is order of 
EO. PEYTON, Rec. Sec. 


Signed, gr. D. TILLMAN, Cor. Sec. 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING — 

fab a goes al Sea ad 

tgiseness =e is parts rie ealariy val Con TY for’ Festoring 

ran shingle, tin, felt, and ‘other 


= —— 
preservin 
ASBESTOS vee peg ie 


all kin lso, 
eg NG FELTIN axe. 


G PAPER, AND RAL 


TOS @rude, nabs 80 
Full Deseriptive Pamp Pamphlets, Price-List, and Sam- 
ee a Address 
8, Sole Man 


ufacturer, 
78 William Street, New York. 





is te 


the sun’s heat, prac 





IHANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencies 
in all the principal cities and towns ina the United States. 


BENJAMIN 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pall 
Mall, London. 
U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York. 





== E. W. CROWELL, 
: Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1808. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


In soliciting anew the public patronage of Watches of do- 
mestic production, the American Watch Company respectfully represent : 





That no fact in the history of manufactures is more com- 


pletely demonstrated than that the best system of making Watches is the one 
first established by them at Waltham. That system always had the warrant of 
reason and common sense, and now the test of time in the trial of the Watches 
themselves cannot be denied to have been ample and satisfactory. It is admitted 
on every hand—the evidence of daily observation and common repute—that the 
Watches not only keep correct time, but that as machines they endure. It should 
seem that nothing more is needed but that their sizes, shapes, and appearance 
should suit the tastes of the people. As to all these conditions the American 
Watch Co. are now fully prepared to answer the exactions of the market. They 
confidently assert there is no longer any need for such reasons to import wat«hes 
of any description whatever. Every size in ordinary demand, every shape and 
every variety of finish and decoration, may now be had. And as to price, the 
recent reductions leave no room for doubt that the Waltham system of Watch- 
making is the most economical as well as the most reliable, and that the Wal- 
tham Watch is the cheapest as well as the best. 

Many new varieties of movements have been added during 
the last year, all of which display the latest improvements in design and finish, 
and evince the rapid progress the Company is making toward perfection in the 
art. Among these the new small size Watch, for Boys and young gentlemen, is 
to be specially noted. A very low price has been made for this Watch because 
it is a boy’s watch, and with the object of bringing it within the means of boys 
of all classes. Price being oonsidered, no such watch, in quality and beauty, 
has ever, in any country, been produced. 

The ‘“ Cresent-street” full plate Watch, added during the 


last year, is now made either with or without stem-winding and setting attach- 
ment. This watch, in either form, the Company challenges all manufacturers 
of all countries to beat or equal for its price. It is made with all the latest im- 
provements in every part—improvements which improve—and which not only 
make it better for its purposes as a timekeeper, but will make it the great 
favorite with watch-makers. This, the highest grade of full plate watches 
made in this country, in size and appearance, in finish, and general excellence, 
is especially intended for and recommended to business men, and in particular 
to Railway and Express men, to constant travelers—in fact, to all live men who 
must be told by their watches the correct time of day whenever they want it. 
All such men should have the “ American Watch Co., Crescent-street.” Count- 
ing on such destination for this variety of their manufacture, the Company de- 
vote the greatest care to its construction, employ upon it only their best men 
and best machinery, and issue it with their reputation at stake upon its success. 


For sale by all leading jewelers. No watches retailed by 
For all other facts address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Mg |General Agents for American Watch Co., 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


the Company. 





AMERICAN ORCANS. 


The following letter from a Post Chaplain in New Mexico, will serve to 
assure the public that orders from a distance can be sent for instruments with a 
certainty of being conscientiously omennes, and that secure packing is not one 
of the “lost arts.” 


To the Smith American Organ Oompany of Boston. Fort Union, New Mexico, 
Gentlemen : February 28th, 1871. 


The American Organ from your manufactory reached Fort Union on Saturday, 
Feb. 25th, without a scratch or any injury whatever. It was immediately unpacked 
in the Chapel, and its tones, almost divine, elicited the praise of all present. I gave 
it a little dusting, and it was ready for use on Sabbath morning. 

You have recewed many medals in testimony of the worth of the American 
Organ ; you should receive a medal for your mode of boxing your instruments. 

Nearlg three thousand miles without any scratch or any injury 
whatever ! two hundred and fifty miles by wagon, twenty-five miles ove spur 
of the Rocky Mountains ; it is certainly remarkable ! |’) Se . 

Thanking you for your munificent liberality in sending us such a superb mstru- 
ment, the best I apprehend in your manufactory, and wishing a large demand for 
the American Organ, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 





DAVID W. EAKINS. 





